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LA  breaks  with  precedent 

Willie  Williams,  Philly's  PC,  is  named  to  succeed 
Gates,  becoming  first  black  man  in  Chiefs  post 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Commis 
sion  on  Afwil  16  chose  Philadelfrfiia 
Police  CommissionCT  Willie  L.  WU- 
Uams  to  succeed  Daryl  F.  Gates  as 
police  chief  of  the  S.OOO-officCT  police 
force,  which  has  been  wracked  by 
charges  of  brutality,  racism  and  mis- 
management in  the  wake  of  the  vide- 
otaped police  beating  of  black  motorist 
Rodney  G.  King  in  March  1991. 

The  decision,  announced  at  a news 
conference  by  Mayor  Tom  Bradley, 
makes  Williams  the  first  black  man 
ever  to  lead  the  agency  and  the  first 
outsider  to  be  tapped  as  chief  in  over  40 
years. 

Williams.  48.  who  appeared  with 
Bradley,  pledged  to  “work  as  hard  as  I 
can  to  raise  the  level  of  morale,  which 
has  been  hurt  by  the  events  of  the  past 
year"  — an  apparent  reference  to  the 
King  incident  which  caused  a public 
outcry  nadonwide  and  ;m>mpted  pro- 
posals for  a series  of  unfffecedented 
reforms  in  the  Police  Department. 

Williams  also  defended  police  offi- 
cers, saying,  “Too  many  officers  have 
been  painted  with  that  broad  brush  of 


misconduct  from  the  actions  of  a few." 

Williams,  who  has  been  Miiladel- 
phia's  Police  Commissicxier  since  1988. 
is  known  as  an  advocate  of  community- 
oriented  policing  and  ovosaw  a series 
of  reforms  aimed  at  improving  battered 
relations  between  the  Philadelphia 
police  artd  residents  — factors  said  to 
have  weighed  heavily  with  the  five- 
memba-  commission  that  selected  him. 
[See  sidebar.] 

LEN  was  unable  to  interview  Wil- 
liams because  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  at 
press  time. 

“He’s  the  best,"  said  Police  Com- 
mission president  Stanley  Sheinbaum. 
“We  saw  him,  the  people  he  worked 


with,  the  people  below  him.  He’s  very 
imfressive.  He’s  very  smart." 

Gates,  who  uixla  Civil  Savice  law 
has  virtual  lifetime  tenure  but  has  said 
he  will  step  down  June  28  from  the  post 
he  has  held  since  1978,  pledged  to  do 
ail  he  could  to  help  Williams  during  the 
transition  phase  between  admirustra- 
tions.  Gates  en^>hasized  that  he  and 
Williams  “have  nodifiaences  whatso- 
eva. ...  I like  Willie,  and  have  liked 
him  eva  since  I ma  him." 

Gates  added  that  officers,  most  of 
whom  are  fiacely  loyal  to  him  “will 
learn  to  like”  Williams.  "It  will 
some  time,"  Gates  told  reporters. 

Gates  warned,  howeva,  that  the  new 


chief  would  be  “walking  on  eggs  to  a 
large  degree.  It  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  fa  him  to  recova  from  the 
past  year.  There  will  be  many,  many 
problems  he  will  have  to  face." 

While  expressing  “tremendous  re- 
lieC  at  the  prospect  of  retiring,  the  65- 
year-old  Gates  bemoaned  the  timing  of 
his  faced  exit  from  the  Police  Depan- 
ment. 

"It  is  very  sad,  I think,  to  leave  at  this 
particular  time,  with  the  Idrxl  of  situ- 
ation that  I am  leaving,"  he  told  The  Los 
Angeles  Times.  “The  department  is 
understaffed,  undabudgeted,  accusa- 
tions have  been  hurled  at  it  unnecessar- 
Cootinued  on  Page  7 


Stop  The  Presses. . . 

As  this  issue  of  Law  Eiforcemeru 
News  Mm  going  to  press.  Los 
Angeles  nm  a city  in  flames  as 
riots  erupted  to  protest  the  near- 
complete  acquittals  of  four  white 
police  officers  in  the  beating  of 
RodneyKing.  Full  coverage  of  the 
verdict  and  the  growing  disorder 
will  appear  in  forthcoming  issues 
of  LEN. 


Observers  see  Wiliiams  as  equal 
to  the  challenges  ahead  in  LARD 


Willie  L.  Williams,  the  Riiladel- 
I^a  Police  Commissiona  tapped  by 
Los  Angeles  officials  to  lead  that 
city’s  beleaguered  Pobce  Depart- 
ment, is  the  perfea  candidate  to  carry 
out  the  difficult  task  of  leading  the 
agency  into  a new  era,  say  police 
leaders,  observers  and  colleagues  of 
Williams  interviewed  by  LEN. 

But  most  acknowledged  that 
Williams  faces  an  uphill  task  gaining 
the  allegiance  of  his  new  officers  as 
well  as  restoring  Angelenos'  f^ih  in 
the  agency,  which  has  been  mired  in 
the  fallout  from  the  racially  tinged 
Rodney  King  brutality  incident. 


Calling  the  Wiliiams  appointment  a 
“coup"  for  Los  Angeles,  Police  Foun- 
dation {Resident  Hubot  Williams,  who 
is  not  related  to  the  police  chief-desig- 
nee. called  him  a “superb  administrator 
and  a fine  leader." 

“He’ll  be  a tremendous  asset  to  Los 
Angeles — and  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,"  said  Wiliiams,  a former 
Newark,  NJ..  police  director.  He  added 
that  Williams  will  bring  to  Los  Angeles 
“a  wealth  of  experience  in  running  a 
tough  police  department  in  a city  with 
many  economic  problems  and  difficult 
crime  problems.” 


James  Fyfe,  a criminal  justice 
scholar  at  American  University  who 
has  testified  in  several  lawsuits 
against  the  LAPD  stemming  from 
brutality  and  misconduct,  said  Wil- 
lie WiUiams  will  provide  a “breath  of 
fresh  air"  to  an  agency  that  has  be- 
come “parochial." 

“Although  it’s  excellent  in  many 
ways,  [the  LAPD  is]  very  inbred,  and 
I think  that  has  meant  that  some  of 
the  wrong  things  it  has  done  became 
exaggerated  and  perpetuated.  I think 
what  you  need  [there]  is  a breath  of 
fresh  air,  someone. . .who  doesn’t 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Bridesmaid  no  longer,  Rodriguez  is 
tapped  as  new  top  cop  in  Chicago 


Deputy  Superintendent  Matt  L. 
Rodriguez,  a 31 -year  veteran  of  the 
Chicago  PoUce  EJepartment,  was  named 
April  13  to  head  the  15,800-meinber 
agency. 

Rodriguez,  who  becomes  Chicago’s 
first  Hispanic  police  superintendent, 
succeeds  LeRoy  Martin,  who  reached 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“When  you’ve  got  8,000  police  officers,  you 
would  believe  that  within  that  8,000,  there 
ought  to  be  somebody  that  is  acceptable,  and 
should  be  selected  as  police  chief.” 

— Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Daryl  E Gates,  blasting 
the  decision  to  name  Philadelphia  Police 
Commissioner  Willie  L Williams  as  his  successor.  (7:1) 


the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  63  in 
January. 

The  announcement  of  Rodriguez's 
appointment  by  Mayor  Richard  M. 
Daley  was  a news  washout,  literally 
speaking,  because  it  came  on  the  same 
day  that  a retaining-wall  failure  caused 
the  Chicago  River  to  flood  much  of  the 
city’s  downtown  Loop  District.  The 
flood  paralyzed  much  of  the  city,  and 
hampered  LEN’s  efforts  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  new  Superintendent. 

Chicago  police  spokeswoman  Tiiu 
Vicini  irxlicated  that  Rodriguez  would 
begin  his  duties  as  head  of  the  nation's 
second  largest  police  department  on 
April  16,  petxling  confirmation  by  the 
Qty  Council. 

Mark  Iris,  executive  director  of  the 
city’s  policy-making  Police  Board,  told 
LEN  that  a City  Council  session  on 
Rodriguez’s  nomination  that  had  been 
scheduled  for  April  IS  was  postponed 
because  of  the  flood.  “In  terms  of  quali- 
fications, nobody  can  reasonably  take 


issue  with  him,"  Iris  said  of  Rodriguez. 

For  Rodriguez,  the  appointment 
marks  a change  from  bridesmaid  to 
bride.  Twice  before,  in  1983  and  1987. 


Matt  Rodriguez 
Third  time  is  the  charm 


he  was  a runner-up  in  nationwide 
searches  to  fill  Chicago  police  superin- 
tendent vacancies.  As  deputy  superin- 
tendent, the  56- year-old  Rodnguez  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  department’s 
Bureau  of  Technical  Services  since 
1980. 

Rodriguez  said  that  among  the  goals 
he  has  in  mind  for  the  department  are 
cracking  down  on  crime  and  getting 
more  advanced  trairung  for  high-rank- 
ing officers. 

William  Gello',  the  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  hailed  Rodriguez  as  a progres- 
sive leader  who  “recognizes  that  tKM  all 
good  ideas  are  bom  within  the  geo- 
graphic boundaries  of  Chicago  — arxl 
he  is  genuinely  open  to  getting  good 
ideas  wherever  he  can  find  them." 

Gella  noted  that  Rodriguez’s  nomi- 
nation comes  at  a tune  when  the  culture 
of  the  Chicago  t\)Uce  Department  is  oo 
the  verge  of  undergoing  dramatic 
Coodmied  oo  Page  7 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Off-duty  New 
Haven  police  officer  Luis  Luna,  22, 
was  IdUed  with  his  service  pistol  April 
14  when  a friend  accidentally  fired  the 
weapon  while  playing  with  it  Lucas 
Ortia  is  said  to  have  believed  that  the 
gun  was  unloaded  when  he  pointed  it  at 
the  offioer's  head  from  about  five  feet 
away  and  pulled  the  trigger.  Ortiz  was 
charged  with  muislaughter. 

MARYLAND — A powerful  synthetic 
opiate  is  making  its  way  into  Baltimore 
viaaheroin  pipeline  from  a clandestine 
lab  in  New  York,  a DEA  official  said 
recently. 


troversial  shooting.  On  the  advice  of  a 
psychiatrist,  Spath  has  been  on  paid 
medical  leave  since  March  10. 

A yearlong  drug  probe  has  resulted  in 
38  arrests  and  the  seizure  of  more  than 
6 potmds  of  uncut  heroin,  officials  said 
recently.  Xhemil  Zhuta,  51,  was  identi- 
fied as  the  leader  of  a cocaine  and 
heroin  ring  that  stretched  through  New 
York  City  into  Yugoslavia. 

Suspended  Sussex  Police  Chief 
Mark  Van  Engelen  and  Officer  Mi- 
chael Curcio  pleaded  not  guilty  April 
27  to  charges  that  the  Curcio  stole 
cocaine  from  an  evidence  locker  and 
the  chief  covered  for  him.  Since  Feb. 
29,  the  department  has  been  uixler  the 
command  of  the  Sussex  County  Prose- 
cutor, who  changed  the  locks  at  head- 
quaitm  and  seized  the  guns  and  badges 
of  all  four  of  the  department's  officers. 


MASSACHUSETTS  — Officials  at 
the  MedforckSomerville  campus  of 
Tufts  University  say  an  ongoing  crime 
awareness  canpaign  deserves  the  credit 
for  a decrease  of  nearly  one-third  in 
rqrorted  arimes  during  the  second  half 
of  1991,  corrq)ared  to  a year  earliCT. 

NEIW  JEIRSEY  — Stale  trooper  Jack 
Suarez,  33,  was  arrested  earlier  this 
month  on  charges  of  stealing  of  1 1 
ouiKes  of  crack  from  an  evidence  vault 
and  trying  to  sell  it.  Suarez,  an  1 1 -year 
veteran,  denies  the  charge. 

Gary  Spath,  the  white  Teaneck  po- 
lice officer  who  fatally  shot  a black 
teenagCT  two  years  ago,  is  plaiuiing  to 
file  for  a disabili^  pension  on  the  ground 
that  the  shooting  has  left  him  unable  to 
continue  work.  On  F^.  1 1,  Spath  was 
acquitted  of  manslaughter  in  the  con- 


NEW YORK  — Robot  J.  Creighton, 
the  chief  investigator  of  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney’s  office,  has 
been  named  as  the  county's  next  Police 
Commissiono.  Creighton,  who  was  a 
Suffolk  County  police  officer  for  20 
years,  said  he  would  restructure  the 
department  to  inqjrove  services  in  the 
face  of  budget  constraints.  The  County 
Legislature  must  a|!^ve  the  appoint- 
ment of  Creighton. 

A New  York  City  cab  driver  who 
was  critically  wounded  a pc^ce  bullet 
April  9 is  suing  the  city  for  $25  million, 
arguing  that  he  had  complied  with  po- 
lice commands  aitd  had  his  hands  up 
when  he  was  shot.  The  cab  driven  by 
Jacques  Camille  had  been  comman- 
deered by  two  muggers.  Camille  was 
shot  by  Officer  Sean  Gelfand  when  (he 
cab  was  pulled  over. 
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Repeated  s«ious  crime  rose  every- 
whtfe  in  the  state  except  New  York 
City  last  year,  according  to  statistics 
released  April  9 by  die  state  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Services.  The  agency 
said  while  crime  in  the  city  fell  by  about 
4.4  percent  in  1991  compared  to  1990, 
it  rose  by  3.9  percent  elsewhere  in  the 
state.  Statewide,  (he  total  of  repented 
crime  was  down  by  1 .7  percent,  driven 
by  the  decrease  registered  in  New  Ywk 
City,  which  accounted  for  65  percent  of 
all  crimes  reported  in  the  state  last  year. 

Seven  members  of  Bom  To  Kill, 
one  of  (he  most  violent  street  gangs  in 
New  York  City’s  Chinatown  section, 
were  convicted  March  30  on  Federal 
racketeering  charges  that  included 
muider,  robbery  and  extoriioa  The  case 
against  the  gang  members,  all  of  whom 
are  young  Vietnamese,  featured  the  tes- 
timony of  four  former  gang  tnembeis 
who  cooperated  with  the  government. 

Seven  off-duty  Bufr^o  police  offi- 
cers will  begin  patrolling  city  school 
grounds  in  the  afternoons,  afrer  two 
school  shootings  were  recorded  in  a 
month. 

During  New  York  Oty’s  recent 
monthlong  gun-buyback  program,  resi- 
dents turned  in  1,246  guns,  exceeding 
official  expectations  and  pronqTting  an 
extension  of  the  program  for  another  30 
days.  The  weapons  that  were  turned  in, 
for  amounts  from  $25  to  $75,  ranged 
from  a replica  dueling  pistol  to  an  AR- 
15  assault  rifle. 


ALABAMA  — As  part  of  a plan  to 
avert  the  layoffs  of  400  court  system 
employees.  Gov.  Guy  Hunt  has  signed 
a bill  that  will  raise  court  costs,  includ- 
ing raising  the  mininum  speeding-ticket 
fine  to  $84. 

ARKANSAS  — Gov.  Bill  Clinton  has 
set  a May  7 execution  date  for  Steven 
Hill,  a 25-year-oId  convicted  cop  kiiler. 
Hill  was  convicted  in  lolling  State  Po- 
lice investigator  Robert  Klein  in  1983. 

FLORIDA — Two  high-ranking  Largo 
police  officers  have  been  disciplined 
frx  their  handling  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct in  (he  police  vice  unit.  Chief  Jo- 
seph Gallenstein  removed  Lieut.  Jo- 
seph Gillette  as  commander  of  the  inter- 
nal afi^irs  unit,  re^dacing  him  with  Lieut 
Jeny  BloechJc,  currently  head  of  the 
patrol  division.  Gallenstein  also  issued 
a written  rep-imand  to  Capt.  John 
Walker,  commander  of  the  vice  squad. 
The  Largo  City  Manager,  Stephen 
Bonezek,  said  the  City  Commission  is 
consideiing  whether  to  disband  the  five- 
member  Special  Investigations  Unit. 

GEORGIA  — The  job  status  of  sus- 
pended Fulton  County  Sheriff  Richard 
B.  Lankford  remains  u^tear  despite 
the  fact  that  an  appeals  court  has  over- 
turned his  conviction  on  two  counts  of 
extorting  payoffs  firom  a food-service 
vendor.  Attorney  General  Michael  J. 
Bowers  said  he  wants  to  see  the  original 
1989  orda  suspending  Lankford,  signed 
by  then-Gov,  Joe  Frank  Harris,  which 
is  now  inthe  state  archives.  “Until  there 
is  final  resolution. . .the  suspension  will 


continue, “ Bowers  said. 

TEINNESSEE  — Police  sweeps  in 
Chattanooga  and  northern  CecMgia  this 
month  netted  about  100  people  who 
woe  said  to  be  using  food  stamps  as 
currency  to  buy  drugs,  cars  and  guns. 
Authorities  seized  about  $100,000  in 
crack,  marijuana  and  prescription  drugs, 
$20,000  in  stolen  cars  and  $6,852  in 
cash. 


A five-member  commission  appointed 
by  the  speakers  of  the  Tennessee  Sen- 
ate and  House  has  begun  the  process  of 
choosing  three  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  (he  Tennessee  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  three  names  that  will  be  to 
Gov.  Ned  MeWherter  will  include  that 
of  the  incumbent  Director,  John  W. 
Carney  Jr.,  who  has  been  accused  of 
nepotism  in  the  hiring  of  agents. 

VIRGINIA  — The  State  Police  (em- 
pxnarily  suspended  firearms  training 
for  more  than  1 ,700 troopers  and  inves- 
tigators (his  month  while  waiting  for  a 
problem  with  their  new  10mm.  semi- 
automatic pistols  to  be  remedied.  The 
problem  is  said  to  involve  rounds  not 
feeding  correctly  into  the  barrel.  The 
training  sessions  broke  off  on  April  15 
and  resumed  April  2 1 with  technicians 
fix>m  Smith  & Wesson  on  hand  to  in- 
spect the  weapons  and  repair  them  if 
needed.  The  10mm.  handguns  have  been 
plagued  with  problems  since  the  State 
Police  acquired  them  two  years  ago, 
but  Smith  & Wesson  officials  say  they 
stand  bdiind  the  weapon’s  reliability. 

The  crime  rate  in  Alexandria  rose  by 
14.6  percent  in  1991,  officials  say. 
Properly  crimes  accounted  fai  90  po*- 
cent  of  all  crimes  in  the  city,  and  offi- 
cials blamed  the  overall  crime  increase 
on  the  sluggish  economy  and  the  re- 
gion’s unemployment  problems. 


ILLINOIS  — As  of  May  7,  state 
employees  convicted  of  driving  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  face 
the  possible  loss  of  their  jobs,  accord- 
ing to  an  executive  ordCT  signed  by 
Gov.  Jim  Edgar.  The  order  plains  to 
offenses  committed  while  in  a state 
vehicle  or  in  private  vehicles  on  state 
business. 

Lansing  police  officer  Kenneth 
Novak,  27,  was  killed  in  a gunfight 
April  8 that  also  left  his  partner.  Officer 
George  Dragicevich,  25,  wounded  in 
s^ous  condition. 

INDIANA  — Two  7-year-old  Indian- 
apolis boys  have  been  charged  with  the 
rape  of  a first-grade  classmate  in  a 
public  school  bathroom  March  26.  The 
attack  on  the  6-year-old  girl  occurred 
during  school  hours  in  an  elementary 
school  in  a worldng-class  section  of  the 
city.  Gary  Chavers,  a deputy  {xxjsecu- 
tor,  said  he  believed  the  case  was  the 
first  involving  suspects  this  young. 

MICHIGAN  — A three-judge  pane) 
of  the  state  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
April  2 1 that  police  roadblocks  designed 
to  screen  motorists  for  drunken  driving 
violate  the  search-and-seLzure  protec- 
tions of  the  State  Constitutiem.  The  case. 


decided  by  a 2-1  vote,  stemmed  from 
(he  only  sobriety  checlq»int  ever  set  up 
by  the  State  Police  in  Michigan,  in  May 
1986  in  Saginaw  County.  The  case  was 
previously  decided  in  June  1990  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  said  that 
the  checkpoints  were  permissible  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  sent  the 
case  back  for  a determination  of  wliether 
the  checkpoints  complied  with  the 
Michigan  Constitution. 

OHIO — The  Ohio  Hospital  Associa- 
tion has  unveiled  a plan  to  raise  excise 
taxes  and  fines  for  drunken  driving  in 
order  to  fund  a health-insurance  pool 
and  drug  education  and  rehabilitation 
effexts. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — The  Charleston 
Police  Department  has  received  a 
$112,700  grant  as  part  of  a Federal 
highway  program  (hat  is  aimed  at  edu- 
cating drivers,  analyzing  traffic  recevds 
and  enforcing  traffic  laws.  The  grant 
was  the  largest  of  17  such  appropria- 
tions, totaling  $49 1 ,575,  made  to  agen- 
cies in  the  state. 

WISCONSIN  — Wisconsin  Bell  says 
Caller  ID,  the  tele(^one  service  that 
allows  the  recipients  of  ji^one  calls  to 
know  the  number  of  those  calling  them, 
could  be  available  as  early  as  this  fall  if 
the  state  Public  Service  Commission 
gives  its  approval  to  marketing  the 
devices  in  Milwaukee. 


KANSAS  — Wichita  City  Manager 
Chris  Cherches  has  issued  a directive 
prohibiting  off-duty  police  officers  from 
working  security  jobs  at  abortion  clinics. 

Beginning  July  1 , law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  state  will  be  allowed  to 
impound  vehicles  abandoned  for  more 
than  48  hours  on  public  highways. 

No  criminal  charges  will  be  filed 
against  Hnney  County  sheriff's  Lieut. 
DanToneges,  who  shot  Paul  Dewberry 
in  the  abdomen  April  1 . Dewberry,  who 
had  just  been  released  from  jail  on  a 
misdemeanor  charge,  had  rushed  at 
Toneges  as  he  sat  in  a bathroom  stall  in 
the  officers'  locker  room. 

MINNESOTA  — A proposal  to  rein- 
state the  death  penalty  in  the  state  was 
rejected  1 08-26  by  (he  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives April  7,  after  opponents 
argued  that  it  would  not  deter  crime  or 
save  money. 

MISSOURI  — Independence  Police 
Chief  Robert  Rinehart  was  fired  by  city 
administratois  early  this  month.  No 
specific  reason  for  the  dismissal  was 
given. 

State  troopers  have  been  directed  to 
increase  patrols  and  radar  checks  around 
construction  sites.  The  action  was  or- 
dered afrer  statistics  showed  that  1 ,350 
traffic  accidents  near  construction  sites 
last  year  caused  3 deaths  and  354  in- 
juries. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Grand  Forks 
police  officer  Michael  Sholes,  who  was 
suspended  with  pay  for  allegedly  as- 
saulting a woman  while  ofr'  duty  March 
1 5,  has  been  reinstated  by  Mayor  Mike 
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Polovi  tz.  The  Mayor  said  it  was  not  fair 
to  suspend  Sholes  while  the  charge 
remains  unproven. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA — Turner,  Hutch- 
inson and  Bon  Homme  counties  are 
studying  a plan  to  create  a regional  9 1 1 
emergency  telephone  system. 


ARIZONA  — Phoenix  police  have 
increased  their  activity  in  a west  side 
neighborhood  where  residents  who  set 
up  a Block  Watch  program  say  their 
lives  have  been  threatened  by  gang 
members. 

NEW  MEXICO — A report  presented 
at  a New  Mexico  State  University  fo- 
rum says  that  Hispanics  traveling  in 
late-iiKxlel  cars  and  heading  for  the  east 
or  west  coasts  stand  a much  higher 
chance  of  being  stopped  and  searched 
at  border  checkpoints  than  do  Anglos. 
The  Border  Patrol  disputes  the  claim. 

OKLAHOMA — Newly  signed  legis- 
lation will  allow  juries  to  hear  testi- 
mony about  the  impact  a murder  has 
had  on  the  victim’s  family.  Such  testi- 
mony wold  be  presented  during  thep 
enalty  phase  of  murder  trials. 

TEXAS  — Nine  Fort  Worth  police 
recruits  were  fired  and  four  were  sus- 
pended for  five  days  without  pay  early 
this  month  afier  an  investigation  showed 
that  they  cheated  on  an  exam. 

The  state’s  imprisonment  rate  for 
blacks  has  increased  from  683  per 
100,000  adult  blacks  in  1985  to  1,414 
per  100,000  in  1991,  officials  said.  The 
imprisonment  rate  for  whites  last  year 
was  167  per  100.000,  up  from  122  in 
1985;  the  rate  for  Hispanics  was  293 
per  100.000  in  1991,  up  from  173  in 
1985. 

A judge  has  ordaed  ex- Wise  County 
Sheriff  LCToy  Burch  held  without  bail 
pending  his  May  trial  on  charges  of 
offering  to  dismiss  drug  charges  in 
exchange  for  cash. 

The  state  has  asked  the  Texas  Su- 
pireme  Court  to  reverse  a lower  court 
ruling  that  declared  the  stale’s  1 13- 
year-old  anti-sodomy  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Palmview  Mayor  pro  tern  Ramiro 


ALASKA  — The  State  Correction 
Center  in  Fairbanks  plans  a crackdown 
on  items  brought  in  to  inmates,  after  30 
percent  of  158  inmates  tested  positive 
for  marijuana.  Officials  said  visitors 
may  be  strip-searched. 

CALIFORNIA  — A cab  driver  who 
was  ordered  to  pay  $24,595  to  a mugger 
he  caught  by  pinning  him  to  a wall  with 
his  taxi  has  been  granted  a new  trial. 
Superior  Court  Judge  Carlos  Bea  or- 
dered the  new  trial,  saying  that  the 
evidence  contradicts  the  jury’s  finding 
that  the  cabbie,  Holden  C.  HoUom, 
used  excessive  force  in  May  1989  when 
he  chased  purse-snatcher  Ocie  McClure 
for  sevCTal  blocks  and  pinned  him  with 
his  cab.  McClure  who  was  convicted  of 
robb«y  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison,  suffered  a broken  leg. 

HAW  AD  — Marijuana  prices  in  the 
state  have  soared  to  as  much  as  $ 10,000 
per  pound,  forcing  dealers  to  import  the 
drug  from  the  mainland  and  from 
Mexico.  The  [wice  increase  is  attributed 
to  law  enforcement’s  continuing  pres- 
sure on  the  cultivation  of  marijuana, 
which  sold  for  $2,000  per  pound  in 
1985. 

The  Kauai  County  Council  has  re- 
jected for  a second  time  Mayor  JoArui 
Yukimura’s  nomination  of  Dennis 
Oliver  for  a second  three-year  term  as 
police  commissioner.  The  council  cited 
low  police  mOTaleand  the  opposition  of 
officers  to  the  nomination. 

IDAHO  — The  Federal  racketeering 
trial  of  Shoshotte  County  Sheriff  Frank 
Qnkovith,  which  was  due  to  start  /^iril 
22,  has  been  postponed  until  Sept.  Mat 
the  request  of  the  defense. 

Under  legislation  signed  by  Gov. 
Cecil  Andrus,  starting  July  1 drunken 
drivers  will  lose  their  driving  privileges 
for  30  days  and  will  be  unable  to  drive 
to  work  or  for  any  other  reason. 

OREGON — The  state  Supiwne  Court 
has  ruled  that  a warrant  allowing 
searches  of  autos  “associated  with"  the 
occupants  of  suspected  drug  houses 
was  too  vague  to  be  valid.  The  ruling 
overturned  the  1988  conviction  of  a 
man  for  methamphetamine  possession. 


False-alarm  policy  leads  to 
police  'mistake'  — and  a rape 


Riverside,  Calif,  police  officials 
have  rescinded  a policy  airrred  at  reduc- 
ing officer  responses  to  false  burglar 
alarms,  after  police  refused  to  respond 
to  an  alarm  set  off  by  a woman  — just 
before  she  was  raped  and  beaten  by  an 
intruder. 

“We  made  a mistake,"  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Dana  told  The  Riverside  Press- 
Enterpnse.  “I’m  not  going  to  try  to 
offer  an  excuse." 

The  incident  occurred  March  13 
when  a 38-year-old  woman  returning 
from  a morning  shofiping  trip  was  ac- 
costed by  an  intruder  in  her  garage.  She 
activated  an  alarm,  which  notified  the 
alarm  company  of  the  assault  The 
company  alerted  police,  who  refused  to 
respond  because  the  woman’s  alarm 
had  not  been  registered  with  the  Police 
Departmem  in  accordance  with  a pol- 
icy adopted  last  year. 

The  attacker  raped  and  beat  the 
woman  for  45  minutes.  Neighbors 
alerted  by  the  woman's  frantic  screams 
for  help  called  police,  who  finally  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  after  a 91 1 call. 

Riverside  police  spokesman  Sgt  Jim 
Cannon  refused  to  divulge  information 
about  the  incident  to  LEN,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  still  under  investigation. 

Just  a week  before  the  attack,  Dana 


had  issued  a written  directive  ordering 
officers  not  to  respond  to  alarms  unless 
residents  had  paid  a $25  registration  fee 
and  obtained  a permit  for  the  alarm. 
The  department  had  recently  installed  a 
computerized  system  that  allows  po- 
lice to  identify  which  alarms  have  per- 
mits. 

Residents  who  pay  the  $25  fee  are 
allowed  three  false  alarms  each  year 
without  penalty.  Residents  arc  fined 
$50  few  the  fourth  and  fifth  false  alarms, 
and  the  fines  increase  to  $100  for  six  or 
eight  f^  alarms.  Afta  the  eighth  false 
alarm,  the  permit  is  revoked  and  alarm 
owners  must  pay  a $200  fee  to  re- 
register the  alarm. 

The  policy  stemmed  from  an  ordi- 
nance adopted  by  the  City  Council  last 
May  aimed  at  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  false  alarms.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  city  spent  $2 .2  million  annually 
to  dispatch  officers  to  nearly  1,500 
alarms  each  month.  About  10.000  resi- 
dences and  business  in  Riverside  have 
alarms,  of  which  Caruion  said  an  esti- 
mated 4,000  are  registered. 

The  policy  was  also  formulated  with 
an  eye  toward  officer  safety,  acowding 
to  Lieut.  Rick  Albee.  “If  an  officer 
repeatedly  responds  to  a place  where  a 
false  alarm  is  always  going  off.  he’s 


going  to  become  complacent.  Well, 
thae  may  be  one  time  he  goes  there  in 

a complaccni  mood  only  to  fiial  out  that 

he’s  being  ambushed  by  an  arriKd  sus- 
pect, Albee  told  The  Press-Eoierprise. 

The  victim  reportedly  did  not  pay 
the  $25  fee,  and  police  said  they  h^  not 
received  false  alarms  from  her  resi- 
dence prior  to  the  attack. 

Immediately  after  the  attack,  the 
directive  was  rescinded  and  pobce  offi- 
cials announced  that  ofBcas  would  once 
again  respond  to  all  alarms.  But  the 
incident  has  angered  the  unidentified 
victim  and  her  nei^bots.  “I'm  so  an- 
gry with  the  system.  I’m  so  angry  with 
the  Police  Department,"  said  the  victim 
in  an  interview  with  The  Press-Enter- 
prise. “I  feel  that  I was  not  only  raped 
by  him,  I was  raped  by  the  system." 

The  woman  said  she  vras  unaware 
of  the  alarm  policy  arid  fee.  When  the 
intruder  ordered  her  to  deactivate  the 
alarm,  the  woman  instead  secretly  trig- 
gered the  device,  expecting  police  to 
respond  quickly.  “If  they  would  have 
responded  when  the  alarm  went  off,  the 
assault  would  never  have  happened," 
she  said. 

No  suspects  have  been  apprdKnled 
in  conrtection  with  the  incident,  the 
newspaper  reported. 


Evidence  backs  up  in  Pa. 
as  crime  lab  bars  new  cases 


Evidence  is  stacking  up  in  police 
property  rooms  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia because  the  Allegheny  County.  Pa., 
crime  lab  has  stopped  accepting  new 
cases  — the  end  result  of  an  impasse 
between  state  and  county  officials  over 
how  the  facility  should  be  fiinded. 

The  crime  lab,  which  analyzes  evi- 
dence in  criminal  cases  for  132  Pitts- 
burgh-area  law  enforcement  agencies, 
has  not  accepted  any  new  cases  since 
March  1 because  county  commission- 
ers refused  to  authorize  ftmds  to  cover 
its  $1.9-miIlion  annual  budget.  They 
contend  it  is  unfw  to  use  county  funds 
to  cover  the  fecility’s  opeiatings  costs 
since  the  state  provides  monies  for  six 
crime  laboratories  run  by  the  State 
Police.  Allegheny  County  was  the  only 
local  govenunent  besides  Philadelphia 
to  fund  its  own  crime  lab. 

Meanwhile,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials are  taking  a wait-and-see  attitude 
on  a legislative  proposal  that  would 
require  convicted  drug  and  DUI  of- 
fenders to  cover  the  costs  of  laboratory 
analyses.  Evidence  is  being  stored  in 
police  evidence  rooms  or  is  being  trans- 


ported to  the  State  Police  lab  in 
Greensburg,  about  50  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Only  evidence  in  cases  submined 
before  the  March  1 cutoff  date  is  being 
analyzed,  according  to  Dr.  Charles 
Winek,  director  of  the  county 's  Depart- 
ment of  Laboratories.  It  is  also  analyz- 
ing samples  of  fentanyl,  a dangerous 
synthetic  narcotic  that  is  being  passed 
off  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  as  heroin, 
Winek  added.  The  lab  will  analyze 
suspected  fentanyl  because  the  drug 
can  be  ^tal:  it  was  blamed  for  the 
overdose  deaths  of  18  people  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  when  it  initially  sur- 
faced in  1988-  Other  deaths  have  oc- 
curred in  the  New  YwkCity  area  and  in 
Baltimore. 

The  facility  will  also  analyze  sub- 
missions related  to  a string  of  drive-by 
shootings  that  have  occurred  in  Pitts- 
burgh recently.  Winek  said. 

“Officially,  we  are  not  closed.  We 
are  still  working  cases,"  Winek  said  in 
an  interview  with  LEN.  None  of  the  25 
technicians  who  work  at  the  lab  have 
lost  (heir  jobs,  although  Winek  con- 


ceded that  morale  “was  bad  frv  a while" 
because  of  uncertainty  over  the  lab’s 
budget. 

If  anything  good  has  come  out  of  the 
situation,  it  would  be  that  the  enme  lab 
has  been  ^le  to  catch  up  on  its  backlog. 
Winek  added. 

“With  the  budgetary  crunch  and  the 
financial  status  of  the  state.. .tlv  county 
took  the  view  that  the  crime  lab  is  the 
state's  responsibility  and  not  the 
county’s."  explained  Winek.  “They’ve 
been  pushing  for  two  or  three  years 
now  to  get  the  funding  from  the  stale. 
Technically  and  legally,  it’s  the  state’s 
responsibility,  and  this  year  [county 
officials]  took  a very  firm  political  stand 
and  partially  funded  the  crime  lab 
budget." 

The  firm  stand  may  have  paid  off. 
Last  month,  two  bills  were  introduced 
that  would  shift  the  burden  of  funding 
the  lab  facilities  to  drunken  drivers, 
drug  offenders  and  other  convicted 
offenders.  Under  one  of  the  proposals, 
fines  levied  against  convicted  drunken 
drivers  would  be  raised  from  $300  to 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Study  finds  possible  racial  disparity 
in  sustaining  complaints  against  cops 


Vela  and  Police  Commissioner  Rodolfo 
Rodriguez  were  charged  April  14  with 
trying  to  buy  700  pounds  of  marijuana 
that  had  been  confiscated  and  slated  for 
destruction. 

UTAH — Nine  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, including  the  Murray,  West  Val- 
ley City  and  Salt  Lake  City  police 
departments,  will  pool  their  resources 
and  work  with  the  FBI  to  fight  a surge 
of  violent  crime  in  the  state. 

State  and  Federal  agents  participat- 
ing in  Operation  Basin  Roundup  have 
arrested  80  people  on  felony  drug  and 
explosiveschargesinUintaandDusch- 
ene  counties  and  the  Uinta  and  Ouray 
Indian  Reservation.  More  arrests  are 
expected. 


WASHINGTON  — A 10-year-old  boy 
accused  of  raping  or  molesting  at  least 
six  children  has  been  ordered  to  wear 
an  electronic  monitor  around  his  ankle 
24  hours  a day  while  he  awaits  trial.  The 
unit  sounds  an  alarm  if  he  is  outside  his 
home  after  dark. 

Spurred  by  tougher  sentences  and 
the  incarceration  of  drug  users,  the 
state's  average  daily  prison  population 
will  reach  10,000  this  summer,  an  offi- 
cial said.  The  prisons  are  now  operating 
at  165  percent  of  capacity. 

A Tacoma  city  ordinance  making  it 
a criminal  offense  to  loiter  in  public 
places  for  die  purpose  of  engaging  in 
drug-related  activity  was  upheld  April 
16  by  the  state  Supreme  Court. 


Minneapolis  police  officials  sus- 
tained nearly  twice  as  many  complaints 
made  against  police  by  white  residents 
than  those  made  by  minority  complain- 
ants. according  to  a University  of  Wis- 
consin fxofessor,  who  says  racial  bias 
could  be  one  reason  behirtd  the  finding. 

David  Demers,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  journalism  at  the  university's 
River  Falls  campus,  analyzed  994 
complaints  filed  by  residents  agaittsi 
Minneape^  offioos  from  1987  to  1990. 
He  found  that  police  officials  sustained 
19  percent  of  those  filed  by  white  citi- 
zens. nearly  double  the  1 1 percent  sus- 


tained rate  for  complaints  filed  by 
members  of  minority  groups. 

The  rate  of  sustained  complaints 
made  by  whites  rose  hi^ier  in  1990. 
acooeding  to  die  study,  when  three  turn 
as  many  complaints  filed  by  whites 
were  sustained  than  those  filed  by 
mirtorities. 

Thedepartnrent  is  no  longa  the  sole 
entity  investigating  civilian  conptaims. 
Since  April  1991,  a Civilian  Police 
Review  Authority  began  investigating 
most  citizen  complaiois,  but  police  still 
undertake  probes  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct complaints  and  all  internal  coirt- 


plaints.  Officials  still  exert  control  over 
any  disciplinary  actions  taken  in  sus- 
tained complaints. 

Demers  stopped  short  of  Unking  the 
findings  to  discrirrunation,  saying  there 
will  stiU  be  areas  of  data  that  rerttain 
confidential.  It  is  possible,  Demers 
noted,  that  non-whites  who  file  com- 
plaints arc  Ukely  to  be  criminal  sus- 
pects or  have  criminal  records.  He  said 
he  was  not  granted  access  to  data  oo 
offerKler  status. 

“There's  a very  strong  beUef  in  the 
(minority]  comnuinity  that  poUce  do 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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A head  for 
the  job? 

A Plant  City,  Ra.,  police  detective 
thought  a Cincinnati  Reds  baseball 
helmet  \vould  be  a nifty  gift  for  his 
rune-year-oid  son.  But  the  helmet  has 
caused  major  headaches  for  Joe  Wig- 
gins, costing  him  his  Job  and  making 
him  the  target  of  a cnminal  investiga- 
tion. 

Wiggins.  29.  was  fired  March  26 
after  Reds  officials  notified  the  Plant 
City  Police  Department  that  the  detec- 
tive had  stolen  a baseball  helmet  from 
the  balJclub.  which  conducts  its  spnng 
traimng  session  in  the  town,  located 
just  east  of  Tampa.  Wiggins  denies  the 
allegabon.  claiming  the  helmet  was 
given  to  him  by  batboy  Derek  Rniella, 
the  son  of  Reds  manager  Lou  Piniella. 

Wiggins,  a longtime  Reds  fan,  was 
working  a crowd-control  detail  at  the 
Reds'  pre-season  game  against  the 
Houston  Astros  at  Plant  City  Stadium 
on  March  22  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred. He  was  near  the  first-base  side 
of  the  stadium  when  the  young  FHniella 
allegedly  gave  a baseball  to  one  fan  and 
a bat  to  another.  After  the  game.  Wig- 
gins asked  Pmiella  if  he,  too,  could 
have  a souvenir  to  take  home  to  his  son, 
Stephen,  an  avid  baseball  fan. 

“He  told  me  sure,  they  had  plenty  of 
[baseball  helmets]."  Wiggins  said  in  an 
interview  vdih  the  Tampa  Tribune.  “1 
thought  this  wasn't  Just  any  Idd  giving 
me  something;  it's  Lou  Piniella's  son." 

Wiggins  showed  the  helmet,  which 
had  been  used  by  All-Star  shortstop 
Barry  Larkin,  to  a fellow  officer.  But 
an  equipment  manage  for  the  team 
asked  Wiggins  where  he  got  the  helmet 
and  demanded  its  return.  Wiggins  gave 
it  back  arxl  pul  the  incident  out  of  his 
mind  until  the  next  day.  when  he  was 
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mfewmed  that  he  was  the  subject  of  an 
imemaJ  affairs  probe.  By  the  end  of  the 
week.  Wiggins  was  fired,  with  his  dis- 
missal papers  .saying  he  was  terminated 
“for  the  best  interests  of  the  city." 

Wiggins  maintains  that  he  did  noth- 
ing wrong  and  that  the  incident  is  a big 
misunderstanding.  “I  didn't  think  any- 
thing was  wrong.  I was  Just  thinking 
about  how  happy  my  son  was  going  to 
be  when  I got  home,"  he  said. 

The  Reds  apparently  didn't  see  it 
that  way.  Police  investigators  told 
Wiggins  that  Derek  Piniella  denied 
giving  the  helmet  to  the  detective,  and 
team  officials  support  the  youth's  ver- 
sion of  the  incident.  Reds  officials  are 
now  seeking  to  prosecute  Wiggins  for 
the  theft  of  the  helmet, 

“The  Reds  did  sign  a request  for 
prosecution.  It's  up  to  the  State  Attor- 
ney’s office  to  decide  if  they  will  prose- 
cute," Reds’  spokesman  Jon  Braude 
told  LEN.  Dennis  Pearlman,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Hillsborough  County  State 
Anomey’s  Office,  told  LEN  that  the 
case  is  under  review.  No  decision  to 
prosecute  had  yet  been  made  as  LEN 
went  to  press. 

Plant  City  police  officials  did  not 
return  phone  calls  fixim  LEN.  But 
Wiggins's  attorney,  Daniel  L.  Cas- 
tillo, maintained  that  his  client  did 
nothing  wrong  and  had  passed  a lie- 
detector  test.  Castillo,  who  said  Wig- 
gins wants  to  clear  his  name  and  get  his 
job  back,  charged  that  city  officials 
“are  making  an  example  of  my  client  to 
make  the  Reds  happy," 

“I’m  trying  to  build  public  senti- 
ment and  try  to  convince  city  officials 
to  give  this  man  his  job  back,"  said 
Castillo.  “My  position  is  even  had  he 
stolen  the  helmet,  1 don't  think  that 
justifies  termination." 

Bailing  out 
in  Maryland 

Col.  Elmer  H-  Tippett,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  State  Police, 
announced  March  21  that  he  would 
resign  his  post  of  four  years  to  pursue 
other  interests,  effective  June  1 . 

No  replacement  has  yet  been  named, 
said  Welford  McClellan,  aspokesman 
for  Gov.  William  D.  Schaefer. 

In  a statement,  Tippett  said;  “I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  tenure  and 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  serve 
Governor  William  Donald  Schaefer, 
[Public  Safety)  Secretary  Bishop  L, 
Robinson,  the  fine  citizens  of  Mary- 
land, and,  especially,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Maryland  State  Police." 

Tippett,  who  could  not  be  reached 
by  LEN  forcommenL  will  be  resigning 
at  a difficult  time  for  the  financially- 
strapped  State  Police.  Since  Ctetober, 
two  barracks  have  closed,  125  troopm 
have  been  furloughed,  and  recruits  who 
graduated  from  a recent  academy  class 
were  tenninated.  Sources  interviewed 
by  LEN  indicated  that  Tippett  felt  he 
could  no  longer  effectively  lead  the 
agency  in  the  wake  of  the  cuts. 

Tippett,  49.  a former  commander  of 
the  Prince  George’s  County,  Md.,  Po- 
lice Department,  was  named  Superin- 
tendent in  1 987.  He  is  credited  with  ex- 
panding the  slate's  Med-Evac  (rogram 
Nvith  the  addition  of  nine  new  helicop- 
ters, and  was  instrumental  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Drug  &iforce- 
meat  and  statewide  drug  task  forces. 
He  also  oversaw  the  State  Police  crime 
lab’s  expansion  into  the  analysis  of 
DNA-based  evidence. 


Growing 

concern 

Law  enforcement  officers  charged 
with  protecting  public  lands  in  the 
Western  states  have  a prickly  problem 
on  their  hands  — trying  to  prevent  the 
theft  of  desert  flora,  particularly  in 
Arizona,  where  cactus  rustlers  receive 
top  dollar  for  the  saguaro  plants  they 
steal  on  a daily  basis. 

The  majestic  pianis,  which  can  grow 
to  a hei ght  of  50  feet  and  weigh  up  to  1 0 
tons,  are  prized  by  homeowners  and 
plant  enthusiasts  for  landscaping  pur- 
poses. The  plants  sell  for  thousands  of 
dollars,  depending  on  their  size;  older 
plants  that  have  grown  arms  command 
an  even  higher  price  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. If  the  plants  are  shipped  outside 
their  native  state  of  Arizona,  the  dollar 
value  increases  even  more. 

“It’s  a constant  thing,"  Larry 
Richards,  an  investigator  with  the  Ari- 
zona EJepartment  of  Agriculture,  said 
of  the  cactus  thefts.  “(The  saguaro]  is 
kind  of  unique  and  a lot  of  people  want 
them  just  because  they  don't  grow 
anyplace  else.” 

The  saguaro  grows  in  the  arid  cen- 
tral and  southern  regions  of  Arizona,  he 
added.  Like  much  of  the  desert  green- 
ery, it  is  considered  an  endangered 
species  by  the  Agriculture  Department, 
and  those  caught  illegally  removing  the 
plants  can  face  steep  fines  and  jail  time. 
In-state  violations  are  Class  4 felonies 
in  Arizona,  punishable  by  a $150,000 
fine  and  a year  in  jail.  If  the  plants  are 
smuggled  across  stale  lines.  Federal 
penalties  of  up  to  $250,0(X)  in  fines  and 
five  years  in  jail  apply,  Richards  said. 

Richards  is  known  unofficially  as 
the  stale’s  “Cactus  (Top.”  He  assisted 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  investi- 
gatOfs  in  nabbing  John  Yates,  the  leader 
of  a cactus-rustling  ring,  who  was  sen- 
tenced last  month  to  four  years  in  prison 
and  ordered  to  pay  $64,140  in  restitu- 
tion. Richards  estimates  that  Yates  and 
cohorts  stole  up  to  400  desert  plants, 
mcluding  saguanx,  but  the  number  may 
never  be  known.  The  bust  came  after  a 
four-year  investigation  that  also  impli- 
cated seven  other  defendants. 

While  organized  rings  do  exist,  most 
thefts  are  perpetrated  by  individuals 
familiar  with  the  remote  terrain  that  is 
home  to  the  cactus.  "They  know  where 
they  can  get  plants  fairly  easily,  and 
they  know  where  they  can  pedal  them 
real  quick  without  being  caught.  They 
can  get  such  a high  dollar  for  them  that 
[they]  just  live  off  that  money  from  one 
plant  to  another,"  said  Richards. 

T«)-foot  high  saguaros  are  estimated 
to  be  a century  old,  and  their  long  life 
span  means  that  they  reproduce  very 
slowly.  Rowering  plants  arc  popular 
with  thieves,  who  not  only  steal  the 
plant  but  its  chance  to  reproduce  as 
well,  noted  Richards. 

“We'd  like  to  get  the  word  out  that 
just  because  it's  out  there  in  the  envi- 
ronment doesn't  mean  it's  up  for  grabs," 
Richards  told  LEN.  “When  you  take 
[saguaros]  away,  you’re  taking  genera- 
tions to  come."  The  state  issues  permits 
to  collectors  to  gather  a limited  number 
of  desen  plants,  including  saguaros,  in 
restricted  areas  of  the  state,  he  ^ed. 

Richards  noted  that  other  types  of 
plants,  besides  saguaro  cactus,  are 
popular  with  thieves,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  other  Weston  stales 
say  they,  too,  engage  in  similar  battles 
against  poachers  on  desen  lands.  In 


California's  Desen  District,  a massive 
area  of  the  state  that  stretches  from 
Riverside  to  San  Diego  counties  and 
includes  the  Mojave  Desen  and  Death 
Valley  National  Monument,  other  types 
of  flowering  cacti  and  even  rare  desert 
tortoises  are  highly  prized  by  thieves. 

“All  types  of  cactuses  are  stolen  for 
whatever  reasons,"  said  Art  Tracy,  the 
assistant  district  staff  ranger  of  the  LI.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  law 
enforcement  branch.  “A  lot  of  them  are 
used  in  gardens.  We  do  have  a problem 
with  that." 

Pete  Steele,  the  chief  of  ranger 
operations  and  administration  at  the 
New  Mexico  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  said  officials  there 
have  noticed  a “great  increase"  in  des- 
ert plant  thefts,  although  they  have  found 
no  evidence  of  a sophisticated,  org^- 
ized  black-market  operation.  Steele 
added  that  the  23  rangers  and  1 2 special 
agents  assigned  to  the  office  are  re- 
sponsible for  covering  millions  ofacres 
of  Federal  lands  in  New  Mexico  and  in 
the  surrounding  states,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  catch  thieves  or  gauge  the  total 
extent  of  the  problem. 

Beating 
the  rap 

A Philadelphia  Municipal  Court 
judge  has  acquitted  three  former  police 
officers  who  were  accused  of  beating 
and  torturing  a suspect  in  a 1988  drug 
raid,  saying  he  found  defense  witnesses 
more  believable  and  that  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  had  contradicted  each 
other  “in  a substantial  manner." 

Judge  Nfichael  J,  Conroy  found 
Walter  KJlgo,  Robert  Nesmith  and 
Mary  Williamson,  all  three  former 
members  of  an  elite  narcotics  unit,  not 
guilty  of  misdemeanor  charges  that 
included  simple  assault  and  conspir- 
acy. A courtroom  full  of  police  officers 
and  friends  of  the  defendants  broke  out 
in  cheers  as  Conroy  announced  his 
verdict  on  March  31  after  a two-day 
bench  trial.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reported. 

The  tno  had  been  accused  of  beating 
Bland  Griffin  Jr.  with  a blackjack  and 
burning  him  repeatedly  on  the  back 
with  a light  bulb  on  Dec.  9.  1988.  as 
police  searched  his  house  for  drugs  and 
cash.  Griffin,  who  was  described  by 
defense  lawyer  Jack  J.  McMahon  as 
nothing  more  than  “a  two-bit  drug 
dealer."  claimed  that  Kilgo  and  Nesmith 
had  tortured  him  in  his  bedroom  as  a 
dozen  officers  armed  with  a search 
warrant  ransacked  his  house  in  a search 
for  drugs  arx)  money. 

Griffin  testified  that  Nesmith  had 
beaten  him  on  the  thighs  with  a flat- 
tened blackjack,  then  Kilgo  repeatedly 
pressed  a hot  light  bulb  against  his  bare 
body.  Williamson  came  into  the  room 
and  struck  him  once  in  the  face  with  the 
blackjack,  he  added.  No  drugs  were 
found  in  Griffin's  home,  and  Griffin 
was  charged  with  assaulting  police.  Tfie 
charges  were  later  dropped. 

The  officers  were  dismissed  from 
the  foroe  shortly  after  the  incident  Their 
attorneys  indicated  that  the  officers 
would  seek  reinstatenvnt. 

Prosecutor  Anthony  Wzorek  had 
entered  into  evidertce  color  photographs 
taken  a few  days  after  the  raid  that 
showed  six  pear-shaped  bums  on  Grif- 
fin's back.  “Two  pictures  are  worth  a 
thousand  words,"  he  said. 

But  five  police  officers  testified  they 
had  no  idea  how  Griffin  had  been  burned 


and  theorized  that  he  had  rolled  over  a 
lamp  knocked  over  during  a struggle 
with  police.  Nesmith  had  testified  that 
Griffin  had  reacted  to  the  police  raid 
“like  a wild  bull  ” He  and  Kilgo  testi- 
fied that  they  discovered  Griffin  in  his 
bedroom  and  that  he  tried  to  escape.  A 
struggle  broke  out  during  which 
Nesmith  conceded  he  had  struck  Grif- 
fin several  times  on  the  thighs  with  a 
blaclgack  as  Kilgo  hit  him  in  the  chest. 
The  struggle  ended  when  officers  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  Gnffin  with  hand- 
cuffs. 

Kilgo  and  Nesmith  testified  they 
never  saw  Griffin  being  burned,  nor  did 
they  hear  him  scream  or  complain  of 
being  burned.  That  contradicted  their 
original  account,  in  which  they  said 
Griffin  had  burned  his  back  when  he 
rolled  on  a light  bulb  affixed  to  a lamp 
that  was  overturned  in  the  struggle.  But 
during  the  trial,  both  Kilgo  and  Nesmith 
said  they  didn't  know  about  the  bums 
until  they  later  learned  that  Griffin  had 
sought  medical  treatment  on  the  night 
of  the  raid. 

“Due  to  the  fkt  that  we  had  wrestled, 
a larry)  had  fallen  and  he  was  wriggling 
back  arxl  forth  — to  me,  that  was  the 
only  possible  way  he  could  have  gotten 
hurt,"  Kilgo  testified. 

Two  ranking  officers  at  the  scene  of 
the  raid  backed  up  the  testimony  of  the 
accused.  District  Lieut.  James  F.  Hall 
and  Joseph  O’Connor,  then  the  dis- 
trict captain,  said  they  were  in  Griffin’s 
house  when  the  beating  and  burning 
was  to  have  taken  place.  Neither  oc- 
curred, they  testified.  Hall  told  the  court 
he  had  heard  sounds  of  a struggle  frx>m 
Griffin's  bedroom.  He  went  upstairs, 
he  said,  where  he  saw  Griffin  strug- 
gling with  the  officers.  He  said  that 
within  mintues,  Kilgo  and  Nesmith  had 
succeeded  in  handcuffing  Griffin  and 
brought  him  downstairs.  Griffin  never 
complained  of  any  torture.  Hall  said. 

O’Connor,  now  an  inspector,  origi- 
nally told  internal  affairs  investigators 
that  he  had  no  memory  of  the  incident. 
"There  are  things  I have  no  doubt  about. 
Those  three  officers  didn’t  torture  or 
beat  anybody  at  that  location.  I know 
those  officers,”  O'Connor  testified. 

O'ConiKir  also  denied  he  had  warned 
Griffin  that  he  would  be  “beaten"  if  he 
did  not  reveal  where  drugs  and  cash 
were  hidden.  "I  don’t  make  threats,"  he 
said. 

Griffin’s  testimony  was  also  marked 
by  inconsistencies.  He  said  he  had 
opened  the  door  for  police,  while  a 
woman  in  the  house  testified  other- 
wise. He  also  claimed  he  found  skin 
stuck  to  the  light  bulb  used  in  the  al- 
leged torture,  but  a friend  testified  he 
saw  no  such  thing. 

Wzorek  has  tried  to  convince  Judge 
Conroy  that  inconsistencies  in  Grif- 
fin’s testimony  were  irrelevant.  He 
added  that  police  had  offered  no  expla- 
nations for  why  Griffin  sustained  six 
bums  on  his  back  and  chest  after  the 
police  raid,  and  noted  that  hospital 
records  showed  Griffin  could  barely 
walk  after  the  beating. 

Griffin  received  a $75,000  payment 
fi-om  the  city  stemming  fi-om  a civil- 
nghts  lawsuit.  City  officials  paid  the 
sum  after  concluding  Griffin  could 
probably  convince  a civil  Jury  that  he 
was  telling  the  truth  about  the  incident. 
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DC  police  said  to  confront  crime  with 
the  best  technology  1940  has  to  offer 


Police  often  complain  they  are  out- 
gunned by  street  criminals,  but  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  police  say  their 
crimeftghting  efforts  are  being  ham- 
pered by  outmoded  or  just  plain  old- 
fashioned  communi  cations  equipment. 

A recent  report  in  The  Washington 
Times  charged  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  is  one  of  the  most 
technologically  backward  in  the  na- 
tion. The  newspaper  said  a shortage  of 
typewriters  and  compute  forces  offi- 
cers  to  write  crime  scene  reports  by 
hand  — and,  according  to  two  police 
sources  quoted  by  The  Times,  the  re- 
ports have  been  so  illegible  in  some 


instances  that  (vosecutors  droj^xd  the 
cases. 

The  agency’s  telecommunications 
system  has  lagged  far  behind  the  tech- 
nological  advances  of  the  past  few 
decades.  Its  facilities  are  still  equipped 
with  rotary-dial  phones,  which  police 
officers  say  wastes  precious  seconds 
that  could  be  used  to  solve  cases.  Offi- 
cers are  barred  from  carryirtg  and  using 
electronic  paging  devices  because  Po- 
lice Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  is  concerned 
that  beeper-carrying  officers  might  be 
mistaken  for  drug  dealers. 

Data  from  the  1990  U.S.  census 
shows  that  every  police  department  in  a 


city  of  Washington’s  size  utilizes 
computers  in  some  capacity,  and  97 
pocent  use  personal  computers . Wash- 
ington police,  however,  still  bang  out 
reports  on  ancient  manual  typewriters 
— if  they  can  find  one  that  works. 

"Detectives  processing  arrests  to- 
night won’t  even  have  a typewriter, “ 
Sgt.  James  Giovanni  told  The  Times.  “I 
bring  in  my  own  typewrito-  to  write 
rqxnts.  Others  do  bring  in  their  own 
computers.  My  lieutenant  even  has  his 
own  computer." 

The  handwritten  repeats  submitted 
by  many  officers  can  tend  toward  il- 
legibility, frustrating  the  effiorts  of  de- 


tectives to  investigate  oinxs  and  of 
prosecutors  to  put  crimmals  behind  bars. 
The  District  Attorney’s  Office  agreed 
that  written  reports  can  be  difficult  to 
read,  but  could  not  confirm  that  cases 
had  actually  been  dropped,  the  news  pa- 
per said. 

"If  they  can’t  read  it  and  it’s  not 
violent,  then  they’ll  no-paper  it,"  one 
detective  maintained.  "If  it’s  [a]  violent 
[crime],  they’ll  redo  it  themselves." 

The  detective  said  that  in  one  case, 
investigators  scanning  an  arrest  report 
“couldn’t  even  tell  who  was  arrested." 

Officers  who  bring  their  own  type- 
writers and  computers  to  work  gener- 
ally share  them  with  co-workers,  but 
keep  them  under  lock  and  key  at  the  enJ 
of  a shift.  Oihos  chain  the  machines  to 
their  desks.  “They’re  not  being  stolen, 
they  are  being  abused,"  said  Glenn 
Hoppert,  who  coordinates  the  depart- 
ment's personnel  needs.  "And  don’t 
f(xget  — some  of  [the  officers]  can’t 
type." 

Sometimes  the  department  is  suc- 
cessful gening  typewriters  from  Fed- 
eral Govemment  surplus  warehouses, 
but  one  detective  said  the  models  are 
often  so  old  they  can’t  be  repaired. 
Repairmen  "tell  us  they  don’t  make  the 
spare  parts  anymore,"  the  unnamed 
source  said. 

The  department's  communications 
system  was  identified  as  another  night- 
mare. While  touch-tone  phones  have 
been  the  norm  around  the  United  States 
for  at  least  a decade  — and  in  police 
departments  since  the  1970’s  — the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  stilt 
uses  rotary-dial  phones.  Officers  have 
no  access  to  voice  mail  or  pagers, 
making  it  difficult  and  time-consuming 
to  gather  information  from  other  police 
departments  and  prosecutes.  Only  the 
department’s  emergency  calling  sys- 
tem is  equipped  with  touch-tone  tele- 
phones. 

"The  phones  are  one  great  showing 
of  how  antique  we  are,"  said  a police 
doective  udio  requested  anonymity. 
"Updated  tele^Aones  could  make  it 
easier  for  us  to  spned  rrtore  time  in  the 
streets." 

Another  unnamed  officer  com- 
plained that  superiors  want  "top-notch 
policing  vrith  equipment  from  the 
1940’s." 

Users  of  touch-tone  tdqjhones  save 
an  average  of  niiK  seconds  that  those 


who  use  rotary  phones,  according  to 
industry  officials.  While  those  few 
seconds  may  not  add  up  to  much  for  the 
residential  user,  in  the  fast-paced  world 
of  policing,  where  telephones  {^y  a 
pivotal  role,  those  seconds  can  mak<»  a 
lifc-or-deaih  difference. 

“We  don’t  know  what  we  miss," 
said  a detective.  “After  5 P.M.,  our 
secretary  leaves.  If  there  is  a shooting 
and  someone  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
us,  they  can’t  unless  someorte  happens 
to  be  here  to  answer  the  phone." 

Deputy  Chief  Gary  Abrecht  told 
The  Tiirtes  that  complaints  from  citi- 
zens about  not  getting  through  are 
common.  "They  do  expect  us  to  be  a 
responsive  organization.  We  don’t  do 
that  part  well,"  he  said. 

But  some  officers  have  devised 
innovative  approaches  to  breach  (he 
communications  gap.  SotiK  bring  tbeu- 
own  touch-tone  phones  to  work.  Others 
build  "clone  phones"  out  of  spare  parts, 
but  the  phones  can  cause  more  prob- 
lems than  they  solve,  according  to 
Abrecht.  The  phones  frequently  disrupt 
service,  requiring  repairmen  to  be  called 
in  to  patch  things  up.  often  at  great 
expense  to  the  cash-strapped  agency. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
ban  on  beepers  ordered  by  Chief 
Fulwood  after  residents  at  a neighbor- 
hood meeting  complained . Officers  are 
said  to  defy  the  ban  routinely,  citing  the 
inability  to  receive  messages  or  take 
incoming  calls  on  the  department's 
antiquated  telei^rone  system. 

"I  have  two  children.  I want  them  to 
be  able  to  get  me."  explained  one  detec- 
tive. He  added  that  he  sometimes  gives 
his  beeper  number  to  witnesses  “if 
necessary.  It  makes  them  feel  better 
knowing  that  they  can  get  in  touch  with 
me  by  calling  one  number  instead  of 
having  to  call  four  numbers  to  get 
through  to  me.  I’ve  done  it  at  my  own 
expense." 

D.C.  officials  are  apparently  well 
aware  of  the  technological  shortcom- 
ings. In  her  State  of  the  District  address 
in  February,  Mayo*  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly 
said:  "What  we  inhented  was  unreal. . . . 
Hardly  a diiiK  was  spent  on  elevators  or 
even  phones.  You  can't  bring  real  sys- 
tems to  a government  with  rotary 
phones." 

Given  the  state  of  the  city's  finances, 
however,  its  officials  may  be  hard- 
pressed  to  do  so. 


As  City  Council  rejects  police  pay  hike, 
DC  cops  take  their  anger  to  the  streets 


Washington,  D.C.,  police  offi- 
cers, angered  and  frustrated  by  the 
city’s  refusal  to  grant  long-postponed 
pay  increases,  began  raking  their 
demands  to  the  streets  this  month, 
with  a noisy  (xotest  march  that  tied 
up  traffic  on  Peimsylvania  Avenue 
and  shook  up  a City  Council  member 
whose  car  was  surrounded  by  a group 
of  shouting  officers. 

About  500  off-duty  officers  dis- 
rupted rush-hour  traffic  during  the 
three-hour  protest  on  April  2.  which 
culminated  in  about  75  officers  sur- 
rounding the  car  of  City  Coun- 
cilwoman  Linda  Qopp,  chanting. 
"Turn  the  car  over."  The  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  sat  wide- 
eyed  behind  the  wheel  as  officos 
vented  their  anger,  but  the  confron- 
tation ended  quickly  when  union 
leados  and  several  officers  assigned 
to  monitor  the  rally,  including  Dep- 
uty Chief  Thomas  CanoU,  dispersed 
the  crowd.  The  incident  reportedly 
left  Oopp  startled  but  unhurt. 

Some  officers  at  the  rally  carried 
yellow  signs  that  said,  "True  Color 
of  the  D.C.  Council,"  while  others 
waved  placards  vrith  a picture  a man 
pointing  a handgun  and  shotgun 
which  read,  “Pay  Us  or  Pay  Him." 

Just  days  before  the  rally,  off- 
duty  officers  canvassed  city  subway 
stations,  handing  out  flyers  to  com- 
muters that  detailed  the  impasse  over 
the  pay  raise.  The  actions  are  aimed 


at  persuading  the  Council  to  amend 
a budget  it  passed  April  6 that  ignored 
an  arbitrator’s  award  of  a two-year,  14- 
percent  pay  increase  for  police.  Tlie 
increases  were  to  cover  those  not  re- 
ceived by  (he  officers  in  the  jmor  two 
years. 

The  award  also  granted  increases  of 
up  to  4 pooent  in  "Jurisdictional  allow- 
ances," said  Andre  Lewis,  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Labor  Com- 
mittee. the  bargaining  unit  of  (he  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  which  repre- 
sents 4.300  officers  and  sergeants. 

The  city  had  offered  1 1 -percent  pay 
increases,  but  the  budget  approved  by 
the  council  for  fiscal  year  1993  denies 
pay  raises  to  all  ci^  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  being  forced  to  19-day 
unpaid  furloughs.  The  police  and  other 
public  safety  workers  are  exempt  from 
the  furloughs. 

Deborah  McDowell,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  city’s  Office  of  Labor 
Relations,  said  the  council  is  empow- 
ered by  law  to  approve  or  reject  any 
abicrated  settlements.  She  noted  that 
the  council  has  rejected  all  pay-hike 
demands  and  arbitration  awards  for  city 
wOTkets. 

"TTie  law  says  that  once  the  council 
rejects  it  and  establishes  its  reasons  for 
rejecting  it,  then  it’s  sent  back  to  the 
tables  for  negotiations.  And  that’s  where 
we  are,”  she  said. 

The  council’s  action  left  the  union 
with  little  recourse  but  to  take  its  plight 


to  the  street  to  rouse  public  support, 
said  Lewis.  The  rally  was  designed 
to  give  our  members  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  freedom  of  speech 
and  also  vent  a little  frustration  — 
and  direa  that  firustration  to  our  City 
Council  and  (he  chairman  of  the  City 
Council  [John  Wilson],  who  orches- 
trated this  current  budget  package 
that  we’re  so  much  against,"  he  told 
LEN. 

Lewis  said  that  the  council’s  ac- 
tion will  result  in  a fourth  consecu- 
tive year  that  officers  have  gone 
without  raises.  The  last  pay  increase 
occurred  in  October  1989,  he  said. 

“We’re  going  to  be  exploring  our 
legal  options,"  Lewis  said  of  the 
Council's  action.  "The  practical  side 
of  it  is  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  go 
back  to  the  table.  Right  now.  we're 
looking  for  a good-faith  effort  from 
the  city  to  take  back  to  our  member- 
ship." 

Lewis  did  not  rule  out  further 
demonstrations,  including  warning 
visitors  about  crime  in  the  nation’s 
capital  in  an  effort  to  discourage 
tourisra 

Lewis  added  chat  the  union’s  lob- 
bying efforts  will  now  turn  to  Capitol 
Hill,  where  Congress,  which  must 
approve  the  District’s  budget,  is 
expected  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
budget  approved  by  the  council 
beginning  new  month.  “They’re  vary 
angry,”  Lewis  said  of  the  officers. 


Does  community  policing  really  reduce  crime? 

Answer  is  still  unclear,  but  hints  of  success  begin  to  emerge 


Almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
largest  police  departments  now  have — 
or  soon  will  have  — some  type  of 
community  policing  program.  It  ap- 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

pears  to  be  more  than  a passing  fad  — 
more  like  the  wave  of  the  future  — but 
whether  community  policing  finally  is 
fully  accepted  by  (he  whole  law  en- 
forcement community  will  depend  upon 
results.  Does  community  policing  re- 
duce crime? 

The  answer  (o  that  crucial  question 
is  still  unclear,  but  there  have  been  hints 
(hat  it  may.  Take,  for  instance.  New 


York  City,  where  reports  of  serious 
crime  dropped  for  the  third  straight 
year  in  1991,  declining  4.4  percent  from 
the  1990  figures. 

Speaking  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation in  mid-April,  Mayor  David  N. 
Dinkins  and  Police  Commissioner  Lee 
P.  Brown  said  the  Police  Department’s 
community  policing  focus  was  one  of 
several  factors  that  are  having  a favor- 
able impact  on  New  York  City’s  crime 
rate. 

The  Commissioner  noted  that  there 
has  been  a tremendously  increased 
demand  on  New  York  City’s  criminal 
justice  system  in  recent  years.  A police 
staffing  study  he  launched  soon  after 
becoming  Commissioner  early  in  1990 


showed  that  the  force  responded  to  60 
percent  more  crime  complaints  in  1989 
than  it  had  in  1970,  while  (he  number  of 
police  officers  has  declined  by  18  per- 
cent. Brown  said  that  the  Mayor’s  “Safe 
Streets.  Safe  Oty"  program  aimed  to 
enlarge  the  force  by  23  perceta  by  1994. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioner  said. 
"We  are  redeploying  in  such  a way  that 
uniformed  p»trol  on  the  streets  of  our 
city  will  grow  by  50  percent  under  our 
program,  because  in  addition  to  hiring 
more  cops,  we're  becoming  more  effi- 
cient-" 

Brown  said  one  step  was  to  require 
officers  who  are  pxrforming  non-p>atrol 
duties  to  don  a uniform  and  go  on  foot 
ptatrol  for  an  average  of  one  tour  a 
week.  The  result  has  been  150,000  extra 


tours  of  duty  since  Apwil  1990,  or  the 
equivalent  of  hiring  350  new  officers. 

Similarly,  Brown  said,  by  referring 
91 1 calls  that  were  not  for  life-threaten- 
ing situations  to  the  Fire  Department, 
the  Emergency  Medical  Service,  or 
other  agencies,  the  police  had  reduced 
radio-car  runs  by  450,000  a year,  the 
equivalent  of  adding  752  police  offi- 
cers. 

That  means."  Brown  said,  “we  can 
devote  that  time  — once  consumed  by 
this  91 1 coverage  — to  pxjlicing  the 
neighborhoods  in  ways  that  give  the 
p»lice  officers  a chaiKC  to  get  out  of 
tiieir  cars  and  get  into  the  community  to 
better  understand  the  problems  and  the 
pieoplc  that  exist  there." 

Over  the  past  19  months,  the  num- 


ber of  foot  patrol  officers  in  New  York 
has  gone  from  750  — 10  in  each  of  the 
city’s  75  pirecincts  — to  more  than 
3,000,  and  it's  rising  steadily  as  recruii 
classes  emerge  from  the  Police  Acad- 
emy and  joincotnmuniry  piolice  units  in 
the  pirecincts. 

“Police  visibility  and  neighborhood 
contact  are  at  the  very  heart  of  what 
we're  doing  in  transforming  the  New 
Ywk  Gty  Police  Department  from  a 
traditional  style  of  policing  to  that  of 
community  piolicing,"  Brown  declared. 
“It  is  geared  to  pirevent  enme  by  mak- 
ing the  cop  on  the  beat  a visible  deter- 
rent to  CTune  and  to  attack  the  condi- 
tions that  cause  the  problem  to  begin 
with,  and  that  cause  the  police  to  re- 
Continued  oo  Page  10 
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The  promise  of  community  poiicing 

Understanding  the  concept  means  debunking  misassumptions,  charting  change 


By  Jack  R.  Greene 
(Second  of  two  pans.) 

In  order  to  attain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  promise  of  community 
policing  for  neighbcvhoods  and  the 
police,  it  is  itecessary  to  examine  arid 
debunk  three  common  misassumpdons 
that  have  long  tainted  crime-control 
policy  in  the  United  States.  As  has 
already  been  noted,  in  a previous  ar- 
ticle, two  of  these  misassumptions 
pertain  to  the  police:  first,  the  mistaken 
notion  that  crime  is  a police  problem, 
and  then  the  corollary  assumption  that 
more  police,  more  courts  aitd  morejails 
will  provide  the  solution  to  the  crime 
problem  The  third  misassumption, 
which  is  examined  here,  applies  to  the 
community. 

Misassumption  #3:  Communities 
have  a passive  role  in  crime  control. 

1 like  the  idea  of  community  polic- 
ing, partly  because  it’s  the  first  time  the 
word  “community”  has  preceded  the 
wOTd  “police"  in  establishing  this  rela- 
tionship. This  is  not  a small  point,  as 
language  conditions  many  of  our  re- 
sponses — responses  of  the  community 
and  responses  of  the  police.  Remem- 
ber. in  the  past  it  was  POLICE  and 
community  relations,  not  COMMU- 
NITY and  police  relations.  This  shift  in 
relations  is  inqxTrtant  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

Fust,  it’s  interesting  to  note  that  for 
the  past  20  years  American  industry  has 
learned  an  important  lesson  about  cus- 
tomer relations.  In  the  50’s,  60‘s,  and 
into  the  70’s,  American  industry  had  a 
simple  motto;  America  will  buy  any- 
thing! Just  produce  a lot  of  it,  and 
market,  market,  market.  That  ;Wloso- 
pby  has  changed  over  the  past  decade 
or  so,  and  American  industry  has  learmd 
an  in^xntant  lesson  as  a result. 

That  lesson  is  that  the  “cusioroer" 
has  a legitimate  role  in  helping  to  de- 
fine the  products  ot  savices  to  be  (xx)- 
vided,  and  an  equally  legitimate  role  in 
assessing  the  quality  of  those  goods 
and  services  once  they  are  produced. 
This  customer  recognition  may  be 
something  that  government  can  learn  in 
the  next  few  years.  It  is  ironic  that 
“jxiblic  services”  such  as  policing  have 
been  getrerally  isolated  from  the  people 
they  serve,  while  “private  service  px)- 


(Jack  R,  Greene  is  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Public  Policy  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia.  Thisarticle 
is  adapted  from  a speech  delivered 
before  the  Nonh  Carolina  Human  Re- 


viders”  arc  running  all  about  beating 
the  bushes  in  search  of  ha(^y  custom- 
ers. When  was  the  last  time  the  police 
referred  to  a citizen  or  neighborhood  as 
its  customers? 

Community  policing  has  the  poten- 
tial for  giving  legitimate  custoner  qam^ 
to  citizens.  The  old  adage  of  “you  get 
the  police  you  deserve”  might  be  al- 
tered to  “you  get  the  police  you  de- 
vel(^.”  Cenramnities  and  residents  have 
a legitimate  role  in  shaping  police  re- 
sponses to  the  community  — in  the 
development  of  police  policy  and  the 
assessment  of  police  services  received. 
These  two  concerns  should  be  on  the 
agenda  of  each  and  every  neighbor- 
hood and  resident  in  the  cormnunity  at 
large  — and  part  of  each  of  ourjobs  is 
to  continue  to  stress  the  legitimacy  of 
these  roles  for  citizens. 

By  such  action  we  again  acknowl- 
edge that  citizens  are  legitimate  people 
with  legitimate  into^sts.  Citizen  and 
police  misconduct  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  neighborhoods  embracing  an  active 


role  in  crime  control  and  delinquency 
prevention. 

A Blueprint  for  Change 

So  what  is  community  policing?  It 
is,  first  of  all,  thinking  about  what  serv- 
ices the  police  agency  is  currently  pro- 
viding in  specific  neighborhoods  (and 
why)  and  what  services  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future.  Community  polic- 
ing must  become  self-assessing  ar»d 
introspective,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
must  attuned  to  external  relationships 
and  predictive  of  environmmial  change. 

Community  policing  means  povid- 
ing  a forum  for  questioning  old  as- 
sunqitions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
current  police  practices,  and  for  intro- 
ducing new  measures  for  public  service 
in  general,  and  for  the  police  in  particu- 
lar. Community  policing  is  qualitative 
in  nature,  focusing  on  impact  and  ef- 
fect, rather  than  the  traditional  public 
sector  obsession  with  measuring  and 
defending  effort.  Neither  the  commu- 
nity nor  the  police  can  rest  with  state- 
ments like  “Rfty  arrests  were  made  in 


this  area  over  the  past  six  months,"  or 
“We  have  assigned  10  more  officers  to 
this  side  of  the  city."  The  question  of 
centra]  importance  is,  “What  impact  do 
police  and  neighboihood  efforts  have 
on  crime,  fear  of  crime  and  (he  quality 
of  life  in  the  neighborhood?”  In  short, 
are  neighborhoods  getting  safer  or  not? 

Community  policing,  as  a philoso- 
phy and  a strategy,  investigates  com- 
munity problems,  poses  comnainity  and 
police-based  interventions  for  the  reso- 
lutions of  these  problems,  and  evalu- 
ates the  long-term  effects  of  such  inter- 
vention on  the  community,  and  on  the 
police  service  delivery  system. 

Most  importantly,  community  po- 
licing is  a philosophy  more  than  it  is 
individual  programs.  It  challenges  po- 
lice administrators  to  “do  something” 
rather  than  to  “manage  something."  It 
concerns  the  involvement  of  the  con- 
sumers of  service,  the  producers  of 
service  and  the  managers  of  the  savice 
in  a unitary  public  safety  service  deliv- 
ery  system  in  which  all  participants 


have  something  valid  to  bring  to  the 
policy  table. 

A Call  for  Community  Action 

If  community  policing  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, we  all,  police  artd  community 
alike,  must  get  behind  this  effort  and 
support  and  nurture  its  development. 
This  requires  a call  to  action  for  both 
the  community  and  the  police.  First, 
consider  briefly  the  community’s  call 
to  action. 

The  iivincipal  effort  that  must  come 
fiom  the  community  is  the  continual 
demand  for  better  service  arid  greater 
civic  accountability  from  the  police. 
While  remaining  an  external  force  for 
motivating  the  current  community  po- 
licing shift  in  the  culture  of  policing, 
comntunity  and  consumer  issues  must 
more  directly  affect  service-delivery 
decisions  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
Vocal  customers  are  part  of  the  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Secondly,  communities  must  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  take  an  active  role 
in  the  neighborhood  and  with  the  po- 


lice. If  we  are  right  to  assume  that  the 
police  are  not  the  solution  to  the  com- 
munity’s problems,  the  community 
must  hold  other  government  agencies 
accountable  as  well.  This  will  require 
involvement  with  school  boaixls,  health 
care  deliverers,  street  departments, 
sanitation  services  and  the  like.  Simply 
focusing  on  the  police  alone  will  not 
improve  neighborhood  safety  in  the 
long  run. 

Third,  commuxuties  must  become 
self-policing.  Citizens  have  abandoned 
the  streets  and  public  areas.  ThCTc  have 
generally  been  three  ways  of  coping 
with  crime  in  neighborhoods  — through 
wariness,  walling  or  watching.  Wari- 
ness and  walling  responses  have  taken 
law-abiding  citizens  fiom  public  places. 
Either  through  fear  or  apathy,  citizens 
in  many  neighborhoods  rush  to  aixl 
fix)m  their  homes,  bar  themselves  in- 
side, turn  up  the  air  condition^’,  the 
stereo  arxl  the  TV,  aiKl  escape  fix>m  the 
neighborhood.  They  have  become  pris- 
oners in  their  own  homes. 


In  contrast,  watching  as  a unified 
citizen  strategy  in  the  long  term  creates 
the  impression  that  someone  cares  about 
this  neighborhood.  These  public  watch- 
ers will  likely  tell  you  about  your  delin- 
quent or  disOTderly  behavior,  and  they 
will  make  such  information  known  to 
other  neighbors,  the  police,  or  other 
government  agencies  that  might  need 
to  deal  with  your  behavior.  Where 
neighbors  are  so  organized,  crirr^  arxl 
delinquent  behavior  seem  to  go  else- 
where, or  are  at  least  not  as  obvious  as 
in  (he  past. 

A Call  for  Police  Action 

Just  as  the  community  must  be  will- 
ing to  contribute  its  share  to  this  call  for 
action,  so  too  must  the  police  commit 
themselves  to  community  policing.  At 
the  risk  of  overgeneralization,  the  fol- 
lowing elements  charaetCTize  police 
work  throughout  An^erica,  and  each 
detracts  from  the  police  ability  to  hon- 
estly enter  into  a community  policing 
contract  with  citizens. 

Fust,  the  police  have  an  overem- 


phasis on  a military  model  of  organiza- 
tion, an  oveireliance  on  command  sys- 
tems that  give  the  illusion  of  control, 
and  an  overreliance  on  separating  the 
producers  of  service  (line-level  police 
officers)  from  their  customers. 

Second,  and  perhaps  related  to  the 
first  element,  there  is  a general  disen- 
franchisement among  line  police  offi- 
ces from  the  organizations  in  which 
they  work  and  from  the  work  they 
produce.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cities 
across  this  country,  police  officejs  have 
become  alienated  workers  who  have 
less  arxl  less  ownership  of  and  invest- 
ment in  their  work.  Supt.  Chris  Braiden 
of  the  Edmonton  police  illustrated  this 
problem  last  year  in  a soies  of  articles 
published  in  Law  Enforcement  News, 
titled  “Who  Paints  A Rented  House?" 
The  police  must  own  the  house  in  wder 
to  feel  responsible  for  painting  it.  And, 
of  course,  the  house  is  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  mine. 

Police  officers  invested  in  their 
communities  and  in  imjaxiving  neigh- 
borhood safety  are  likely  to  achieve 
greater  local  results,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  more  likely  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  residents. 

Third,  and  related  to  the  “rented 
house"  problem  is  the  fact  that  many 
police  often  see  themselves  as  outcasts, 
lacking  public  support.  In  many  places 
the  police  have  become  an  inwardly 
focused  occupation,  arxl  there  is  a great 
gulf  between  the  police  and  those  po- 
liced. This  is  particularly  true  in  mirxir- 
ity  communities.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  problem  to  resolve,  but  it  is  ca- 
pable of  resolution.  Closer  community 
involvement  should  produce  as  a by- 
product of  greater  police  contact  with 
law-abiding  citizens  who  support  them. 
Such  positive  police-public  contact  can 
go  a long  way  to  reducing  barriers  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  community. 

But  this  should  not  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  an  apology  for  poor  or  brutal 
police  behaviors.  Recent  events  in  Los 
Angeles,  Milwaukee  and  other  places 
paint  a picture  of  poor  police  practice 
— pure  and  simple.  In  discussions  with 
many  police  officers  after  these  inci- 
dents, once  we  got  past  the  immediate 
shock  to  the  public’s  condemnation, 
these  officers  ultimately  agreed  that 
such  behaviors  were  unacceptable  to 
the  police  profession.  In  the  long  run, 
the  police  occupation  must  come  to  see 
public  criticism  as  less  personalized 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


"The  old  adage  of  'you  get  die  police  you  deserve' 
might  be  altered  to  'you  get  the  police  you 
develop.' " 


Drug  prosecutor  blasts  budget 

New  York  City’s  special  narcotics 
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prosecutor  has  said  that  a SO-percent 
cut  in  state  funding  of  his  budget  will 
have  a “drastic  effect"  on  his  office's 
ability  to  prosecute  cases  and  could 
result  inan  increase  in  drug  trafficking. 

Special  Narcotics  Prosecutor  Robert 
Silbering  told  LEN  that  a $l.S-million 
cut  in  state  funding  to  his  office,  which 
coordinates  drug  investigations  aixl 
prosecutions,  will  mean  he  will  not  be 
able  to  hire  new  staff.  “We  haven’t 
realized  yet  the  magnitude  of  how  (the 
cut)  is  going  to  hurt  us.  It’s  clearly 
going  to  hurt  us  in  terms  of  high-level 
investigations  and  bringing  on  top-level 
investigators  who  would  enable  us  to 
make  some  big  cases,”  he  said. 

The  cuts,  aiuiourxied  early  this 


month,  will  leave  the  office  with  a 
budget  of  $10.5  million,  down  substan- 
tially from  last  year’s  $12.5-million 
figure.  New  York  City  will  continue  to 
fund  74  percent  of  the  office’s  budget, 
Silbering  said. 

"nie  effect  of  the  cuts,  coupled  with 
an  ongoing  decrease  in  the  number  of 
New  York  Police  Department  narcot- 
ics officers  arxl  drug-related  arrests, 
“looks  like  surrender"  in  the  war  on 
drugs  (hat  is  “demoralizing  to  police 
and  takes  hope  away  from  people  in  the 
community,"  said  Representative  Char- 
les Rangel  (D.-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  arxl  Control. 

Richard  Girgcnti,  the  state  criminal 
justice  director  and  commissioner  of 


the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Serv- 
ices, said  that  while  he  empathized  with 
Silbering’s  dilemma,  the  state's  $4- 
billion  budget  deficit  required  belt-ti^- 
ening  on  the  part  of  all  state  agencies. 

“I  would  have  to  characterize  this  as 
a cut  in  an  area  which  we  did  not  want 
to  make  — one  in  which  we  felt  the 
work  in  (hat  office  was  essential  arxl 
critical.  Nonetheless,  we  had  to  come 
up  with  a way  to  close  a budget  deficit 
of  over  $4  billion  and  very  difficult 
choices  had  to  be  made,"  he  told  LEN 

Girgenti,  a former  assistant  district 
attraney  in  Manhattan  who  was  once 
assigned  to  the  Special  Narcotics  Prose- 
cutor's office,  said  (hat  the  agency  may 
be  able  to  regain  some  funding  by  par- 
ticipating in  an  alternative  sentencing 


cuts 

program  for  drug  offenders.  He  also 
said  (hat  the  office  may  benefit  from  an 
infusion  of  Federal  drug  enforcement 
monies  and  funds  from  New  Yoric  Qty’s 
“Safe  Streets,  Safe  City"  program  — 
funds  that  are  earmarked  to  hire  more 
police  officers.  “My  sense  is  that  the 
office  will  continue  to  function  and 
perform  its  work  at  a very,  very  hi^ 
level  despite  the  cuts,"  he  said. 

“I’m  not  optimistic"  about  possible 
alternative  sources  of  fuixling,  said 
Silboing,  who  said  the  state  normally 
kicked  in  13  percent  of  the  special 
prosecutor’s  budget. 

Silbering  said  a hiring  freeze  is  now 
in  effect  arxl  that  a number  of  vacant 
positions  will  remain  unfilled.  The 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Paging  the  City  of  Brotheriy  Love. 


LA  reaches  out  to  Philly's  Williams 


ily.  and  arbitrarily,  and  I think  unfairly. 
And  officer  morale  is  down,  and  where 
there  is  no  real  understanding  of  what 
this  department  is  all  about.  I can  see 
dedication  and  commitment  being 
diminished.” 

Gates  also  blasted  city  officials  for 
choosing  an  outsider  to  head  the  de- 
partment over  five  internal  candidates. 
“When  you’ve  got  8,000  police  offi- 
cers, you  would  believe  that  within  that 
8,000,  there  ought  to  be  somebody  that 
is  acceptable,  and  should  be  selected  as 
police  chief.  That  has  always  been  my 
opinion."The  five  other  finalists  for  the 
Job  were  all  department  insiders. 

At  least  one  of  Gates’  top  aides 
resigned  just  hours  after  Williams  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles,  in  what  some 
observers  said  could  be  the  first  of 
many  defections  of  high-ranking  offi- 
cers from  the  Gates  era.  Assistant  Chief 
Robert  A.  Vernon,  who  had  been  an 
early  contender  to  succeed  Gates,  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  37  years  in 
the  department. 

Williants.  who  will  earn  $160,000 
as  Los  Angeles  police  chief  — $17,000 
less  than  Gates  but  almost  double  his 
Philadelphia  salary  — will  lead  a de- 
partment in  the  throes  of  massive  or- 
ganizational upheaval,  primarily  as  a 
result  of  the  King  incident  and  its  politi- 
cal fallout.  On  June  2,  voters  will  cast 
ballots  on  a number  of  city  charter 
amendments  dial,  if  approved,  will  force 
significant  changes  on  the  Police  De- 
partment, including  giving  the  Mayor 
the  power  to  hire  and  fire  police  chiefs 
and  limiting  police  chiefs’  tenure  to 
two  five-year  terms. 

The  changes  woe  recommended  last 
year  in  a report  by  the  IiKlependent 
Commission,  headed  by  former  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Slate  Warren  Christo- 
pher. The  highly  critical  report,  which 
found  widespread  racism  among  offi- 
cers. proposed  over  100  reforms,  in- 
cluding the  implementation  of  a city- 
wide community-oriented  policing 
program. 

While  he  has  yet  to  officially  take 
over  the  department,  Williams  has  al- 
ready drawn  the  wrath  of  the  police 


union  for  publicly  supporting  the  char- 
ter amendment  proposals  — an  en- 
d(»^ment  he  made  the  same  day  his 
selection  was  annourtced.  William 
Violante,  president  of  the  8.000-mem- 
bcr  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective 
League  [PPL],  told  LEN  that  Williams’s 
support  for  Charter  Amendrrjent  F 
appeared  to  contradict  promises  made 
by  city  officials  that  the  selection  of 
Gates'  successor  would  be  a non-politi- 
cal j^ocess  aimed  at  getting  the  best 
candidate  for  the  job.  This  month,  the 
PPL  launched  a vigorous  campaign 
against  the  initiative,  he  added. 

Terming  Williams’s  endorsement 
“incredible"  and  “inappropriate,"  Vio- 
lante said:  “We  feel  that  by  his  actions. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

think  the  world  begins  and  ends  with 

the  LAPD,"  said  Fyfe. 

WiUams's  tenme  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  notable  for  a management  style 
“that  tries  to  get  the  police  much  closer 
to  the  customer,”  said  Jack  R.  Greene, 
director  of  the  Center  for  Public  Policy 
at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 
Greene  has  worked  closely  with  Wil- 
liams and  the  Police  Department,  which 
has  a contract  with  the  university  to 
improve  officer  training,  implement 
community-oriented  policing  and  build 
a strategic  plan  for  the  agency. 

“I  think  it's  going  to  be  a tough  job,” 
Greene  said  of  the  challenge  that  awaits 
Williams.  “Whether  or  not  he’ll  suc- 
ceed. history  will  be  the  judge.  Bui  I 
think  the  real  issue  is  that  he  has  a 
committed  record  and  has  demonstrated 
himself  as  a person  who  can  develop 
very  sincere  relationships  with  com- 
munities and  translate  those  relation- 
ship into  fair  and  equitable  practices 
within  the  Police  Department." 

In  an  op-ed  piece  that  appeared  in 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  on  April  19, 
former  San  Jose  Police  Chief  Joseph  D. 
McNamara  pointed  out  that  Williams's 
outsider  status  afforded  him  some  ad- 


hc  sent  a message  to  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles  that  his  allegiance  is  to  the 
politicians  and  not  the  Police  Depart- 
ment he’s  been  chosen  to  lead.” 
Violante  said  the  union  also  look 
issue  with  Williams’s  statement  in 
which  he  said  he  would  eliminate  “soft 
jobs”  in  the  Police  Department  and 
reassi^  officers  in  those  posibom.  “We 
don’t  see  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  as 
having  soft  jobs.  Maybe  there’s  soft 
jobs.. .where  he  came  from,  but  there 
are  none  in  this  city.” 

The  PPL  president  said  Williams 
apparently  was  referring  to  officers 
injured  on  duty  who  have  chosen  to 
“continue  to  perform  as  police  offi- 
cers” ratho-  than  take  disability  retire- 


vantages.  One  is  his  “lack  of  a history 
and  clique  of  friends  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  which  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  enact  the 
needed  sweeping  changes”  outlined  by 
the  ChristophCT  Commission. 

“The  department  is  steeped  in  an 
archaic  military  style  of  policing  that  is 
contrary  to  the  community  approach 
Williams  and  other  chiefs  throughout 
the  country  have  adopted.  Because  he 
did  not  come  up  within  LAPD  ranks, 
Williams  will  not  be  troubled  by  cynics 
claiming  he  changed  his  mind  just  to 
get  the  chiefs  job,"  McNamara  wrote. 

But  the  LAPD’s  “fierce  ego”  will  be 
a tough  nut  to  crack,  McNamara  wrote. 
And  Williams’s  race  could  lead  LAPD 
officers  to  dismiss  his  appointment  as 
“political"  or  “affintative  action,”  lead- 
ing many  officers  to  resist  reforms.  But 
McNamara  predicted  that  “the  rank- 
and-file  cops  will  soon  acknowledge 
the  chiefs  authority  and  accept  his 
vision  that  the  police  are  there  to  serve 
the  community  and  not  as  an  armed 
force  to  impose  martial  law.” 

Fyfe  likened  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  to  the  FI ' under  the  half- 
century  reign  of  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  “Anyone  who’s  brou^t  in 
from  the  outside  to  run  Hoover’s  FBI 
would  run  into  the  same  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  Williams  will  get,"  Fyfe  ob- 
served. “There’s  tremendous  resistance, 
there’s  great  ego  in  the  department. . 
There’s  a feeling  that  policing  in  L.  A.  is 


ments.  Wilbams’  comment  “seems  to 
throw  those  people  into  one  basket  anl 
labels  them  inappropriately." 

Williams  wiU  also  face  a herculean 
task  of  trying  to  regain  the  faith  and 
support  of  Los  Angeles  residents,  whose 
perceptions  of  the  pobce  have  been 
grown  increasingly  negative  and  dis- 
trustful as  a result  of  the  King  incident. 

Violante  added  that  Wilbams’  job 
will  be  made  more  difficult  because  of 
“a  total  lack  of  commitment"  by  city 
officials  “to  make  available  the  debars 
that  are  necessary  to  properly  pobce  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles."  Violante  said 
Bradley's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993 
cabs  for  a reduction  of  700  officers 
from  a force  that  is  well  below  its  au- 


the  best  in  the  country,  and  a feebng  of 
‘how  can  someone  from  another  place 
teU  us  what  to  do,  what  do  we  have  to 
learn  from  him?’" 

Those  interviewed  by  LEN  agreed 
that  WiUiams’s  status  as  an  outsider 
would  present  an  obstacle,  but  one  that 
he  would  eventuaby  hurdle.  "I’m  sure 
there  are  people  in  that  organization 
who  do  not  want  and  who  wiU  not 
cooperate  — at  least  initially — with  an 
outsider,”  said  Greene.  “But  I also  be- 
beve  that  there  is  a very  significant 
number  of  people  that  are  professional, 
in  which  case  they  have  loyalties  to 
their  OTganization  and  to  their  city,  and 
those  loyalties  are  going  to  transcend 
any  pettiness  about  whether  this  guy’s 
from  inside  or  outside  the  department.” 
Wilbam  Violante,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  pobce  union,  the  Pobce 


thorized  strength  of  8,300. 

“There  are  a lot  of  problems  this 
individual  is  going  to  be  faced  with,” 
said  Violante. 

As  Los  Angeles  awaits  Wblianv' 
official  amval,  Philadelphia  officials 
are  now  faced  with  the  task  of  choosing 
his  successor.  “He  wib  be  hard  to  re- 
place but  no  one  is  irreplaceable,"  said 
Mayor  Ed  Rendeb.  The  Mayor  had 
reappointed  Williams  in  January,  mak- 
ing him  the  first  pobce  commissioner 
since  the  mid-  19S0's  to  survive  a change 
in  mayoral  administrations. 

Philadelphia  pobce  spokesman  Det. 
Ed  Tenuto  told  LEN  that  Wilbams' 
successor  would  most  bkely  be  chosen 
from  within  the  ranks. 


Protective  League,  said  that  Williarm 
would  have  to  live  down  percei  tions 
among  Los  Angeles  officen  that  East 
Coast  police  agencies  are  nfe  with 
corruption.  Wibiams  must  also  assure 
his  officers  that  he  wib  not  bow  to 
pobtical  pressure  — and  that  wib  be 
diffiabt  if  proposed  Police  Department 
reforms  are  approved  by  Los  Angeles 
voters,  Violante  said. 

“What  the  charter  amendment  does 
is  abow  the  removal  of  the  chief  of 
pobce  by  politicians  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  So  if  you  have  a chief  of 
pobce  who’s  wilbng  to  speak  out  about 
problems,  who  wib  get  out  there  and 
make  it  known  that  the  pobticians 
aren’t. . .supplying  enough  resources 
for  him  to  adequately  lead  that  depart- 
ment, I can  guarantee  you  that  chief  of 
pobce  wib  be  gone.”  he  said. 
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Observers  see  Williams  bringing  a needed 
consumer  orientation  to  troubled  LAPD 


Continued  fhim  Page  1 
change.  Last  year,  the  city  entered  into 
a $l-milbon  contract  with  (he  consult- 
ing firm  of  Booz  Allen  & Hamilton  to 
recommend  a number  of  far-reaching 
changes  in  pobce  policy  and  proce- 
dure. (See  LEN.  Nov.  30.  1991. 

“Unlike  some  cities  where  a pobce 
executive  is  expected  to  forge  the 
agenda.. .here,  there’s  a clear  agenda, 
and  it's  City  Hall’s  agenda.  So  there's 
very  little  question  what  the  direction 
will  be.  Obviously.  Matt  Rodriguez  was 
named  because  he  has  embraced  that 
agenda,"  Geber  told  LEN. 

Rodriguez  joined  the  department  as 
a patrol  officer  in  1959.  and  his  rise 
through  the  ranks  included  10  years  as 
an  investigator  in  the  intelligence  divi- 
sion of  the  department's  Organized 
Crime  Section.  He  has  also  held  super- 
visory posts  in  the  agency’s  patrol, 
criminal  investigation,  vice  control  and 
youth  crime  divisions. 

Among  his  accomplishments,  Ro- 
driguez lists  his  roles  in  the  develop- 


ment of  the  department's  automated 
fingerprint  identificanon  system,  which 
went  on  line  in  1986,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  of  die  department’s 
$1 10- million  computer-aided  dispatch 
system,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
place  next  year. 

Rodriguez  holds  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  public  administra- 
tion fitim  Chicago's  Roosevelt  Univer- 
sity. and  has  written  and  lecturedexten- 
sively  on  policing. 

Martirt  appointed  to  head  the  Pol  ice 
Department  in  1987,  had  stayed  on  as 
Superintendent  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  city’s  protracted,  nationwide 
search.  His  law  enforcement  career  will 
continue  with  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority,  where  he  has  been  named 
civilian  public  safety  director.  He  vrill 
oversee  (he  agency’s  pobce  and  secu- 
rity forces  as  well  as  a Justice  Depart- 
ment-sponsored "Weed  and  Seed” 
program  aimed  at  taking  back  Chicago’s 
housing  developments  from  criminals, 
said  CHA  spokesman  Andre  Gamer. 
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Greenberg: 


Hard  times,  cutting  crimes  & saving  dimes 


B>'  Martin  A.  Greenberg 

Item;  A New  York  Times/CBS  News  poll, 
released  on  Jan.  10.  reveals  thatSoflOAmericans 
believe  the  economy  to  be  in  had  shape.  State 
governors  across  the  country  struggle  to  decide 
which  services  to  cut  and  which  taxes  to  raise. 

Item:  In  New  YcwJc  City,  where  numerous 
municipal  services  have  been  cut,  the  Mayor  calls 
for  the  establishment  of  a new  volunteer  group  to 
combat  bigotry.  The  program,  known  as  the 
“Increase-ihe-Peacc  Corps."  will  enroll  1.000 
volunteers  and  train  them  in  special  techniques  for 
restrfving  personal,  group  and  cultural  conflicts. 

Police  work  becomes  more  difficult  when  more 


people  are  out  of  work,  earning  less  or  rendered 
homeless.  Persons  living  on  a thin  margin  may 
seek  out  illegal  businesses,  such  as  drug  sales  or 
money  laundering.  Children  may  be  hurt  by  a lack 
of  appropriate  supervision,  and  idleness  may  occur 
as  a result  of  service  cuts.  In  New  York  Qty,  some 
youngsters  have  taken  to  playing  on  the  tops  and 
bottoms  ofclevatorcais.  On  Dec.  12. 1991,  an  11- 
year-old  Bronx  boy  fell  to  his  death  when  his 
jacket  got  caught  on  the  elevator  cable.  One  of  the 
dead  boy’s  friends  indicated  that  they  took  up  the 
dangerous  pastime  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do  in  the  neighb«hood. 

Police  and  others  who  serve  on  the  front  lines 
of  a financially  troubled  society  may  experience 


Other  Voices 


M sampUng  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  the  nation's  newspapers.) 

‘Weed  & Seed’  positive  project 

‘It  probably  was  inevitable  that  some  community  groups  would  resist  Seattle’s  participation  in  the 
Federal  Government’s  new  ‘Weed  & Seed’  program  but  reasons  for  the  resistance  appear  unfouixled. 
A coalition  has  expressed  concern  that  minority  teen-agers  will  be  singled  out  unfeiiiy  for  police 
harassment  under  the  program.  Mayor  Norm  Rice,  whose  administration  has  applied  fw  designation  of 
Seattle  as  one  of  eight  U.S.  cities  to  receive  $ 1 1 .5  million  in  F^aal  funds  fix  the  pilot  program,  maLf»>5 
u clear  that  those  uninvolved  in  criminal  activity  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  positive  program  ought  to 
be  welcomed  — not  resisted  — by  all  citizens  interested  in  making  Seattle  a better  city  with  more 
opportunities  for  brighter  futures  for  young  peoprie  at  risk  of  falling  prey  to  crime.  At  the  heart  of  the 
endeavor  is  the  enlightened  belief  that  simply  getting  tough  on  inner-city  crime  is  not  enough — striaer 
law  enforcement  needs  to  be  accompianied  by  an  array  of  programs  that  give  young  people  incentives 
to  become  involved  in  productive,  non-criminal  activities.  The  program  represents  an  effort  to  make  a 
section  of  the  city  a safer,  healthier  and  less  despairing  neighborhood  for  those  who  live  there." 

— The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
March  29.  1992 

The  death  of  a brave  deputy 

"Every  time  an  active-duty  law  enforoement  officer  puts  on  a uni/orm.  he  or  she  knows  there  are  huge 
risks  involved  but  that  few  officers  have  to  pay  the  ultimate  price.  However,  because  one  thug  had  a 
handgun,  Los  Angeles  County  ShmfTs  Deputy  Nelson  A.  Yamamoto  was  made  to  p»y  that  price,  after 
<mly  two  months  rai  the  street  Herein  lies  another  tragic  story  of  handguns  in  Los  Angeles.  County  law 
enforcement  has  been  robbed  of  an  officer  with  a promising  funire  and  of  one  of  the  too-few  Asian- 
Amencans  in  the  ShenfTs  Department.  Yamamoto  died  Tuesday  from  four  wounds  suffered  in  a 
gunfight  at  a Walnut  Park  house  Sunday  night.  He  and  two  other  deputies  were  responding  to  an  all- 
too-famiiiar  oomplaim — ‘men  with  guns  behaving  threateningly. ' Without  warning,  two  suspects,  one 
armed  with  a .357  magnum,  opened  fire  at  close  range.  The  deputies  shot  back,  lolling  one.  This  incident 
and  others  in  the  seemingly  endless  string  of  gun  deaths  arc  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
unmitigated  proliferation  of  cheap  and  easily  obtainable  firearms.  The  National  Rifle  Association 
argues  that  only  Uw-abiding  citizens  are  hurt  by  Umitations  on  the  manufacfure.  importation  and  sale 
of  handguns.  Tell  that  to  the  family  of  Nelson  Yamamoto." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times 
April  Z 1992 

New  York  applies  a higher  standard 

-New  Yoit’s  top  court  has  taken  a different  path  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  the  issue  of  individual 
i^ts.  But  in  the  two  cases  involved,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  strengthened  those  rights 
That  s not  only  legally  proper,  it’s  highly  praiseworthy.  In  each  case.  poUce  entered  private  property 
without  search  warrants.  In  one.  officers  went  on  to  an  upstate  farm  looking  for  marijuana  plants.  In  the 
other,  cops  entered  a Queens  ’chop  shop’  looking  for  stolen  car  parts.  By  Supreme  Court  standards,  the 
^hce  had  the  green  light.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  both  convictions.  Both 
decuioos  spill  4 to  3.  and  there  were  strong  dissents  in  each.  Essentially,  the  quarrel  was  whether  an 
ii^vidiial  state  can  diverge  from  Supreme  Court  standards  The  court  majority  is  right  in  arguing  that 
>^lesutes  cannot  set /oner  standards  for  individual  rights,  they  can  go  higher.  New  Yorkers  who  value 
their  personal  freedom  will  applaud  that  reasoning." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
April  6.  1992 

Save  the  Brady  bill 

-It’s  a good  bet  that  major  crime  legislation  will  not  be  enacted  this  year.  This  is  unusual  for  an  election 
y w.  when  legislators  usually  pul  together  a big  package  of  get-tough  provisions  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session  to  forestall  quesuons  from  the  voters  about  violence  on  the  streets,  drug  wars  and  the 
countp' s staggering  rrairder  rate.  Because  the  bills  usually  rely  heavUy  on  Draconian  sentencing  and 
assaidis  on  consutunonal  protections,  we  are  seldom  among  those  enthusiastic  about  passage.  Thai’s 
true  this  year.  loo.  but  there’s  also  something  badly  needed  in  this  bUl.  and  it  should  be  salvaged.  It  U 
^ provis^  krwwn  as  the  Brady  Bill  Is  there  any  politician  in  his  right  mind  who  wants  felons 

fugiUves.dfugaddictsandtbcinsanetobeableiobuyhandgunsatwiU?TheBradyBiU.  which  mandates 
awaiong  period  so  that  the  records  <an  be  checked,  is  directed  to  thatsituation.Ithas  very  strong  support 

'Husmode^ 

me»ure  should  not  be  abandoned  when  the  main  crin«  bill  sinks." 

— The  Washington  Post 
March  31.  1992 


heightened  levels  of  stress  as  their  own  incomes 
are  frozen  and  their  assignments  are  increased  in 
response  to  growing  lawlessness.  In  1991.  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Authority  estimated  that 
fiire  evasion  had  cost  the  agency  $70  million,  and 
that  it  was  prepared  to  spend  millions  on  new 
turnstiles  to  pirevent  future  losses.  However,  in 
May  of  1991,  a prototype  of  the  new  turnstile  was 
easily  beaten  by  several  fere  evaders,  as  City 
Council  investigators  looked  on  in  dismay.  Ironi- 
cally, while  the  jxilice  are  required  to  guard  the 
economic  system  against  fraud  and  deceit,  wors- 
ening economic  conditions  can  contribute  to  a 
decline  in  police  persomiel. 

A new  movement  in  policing  is  taking  hold, 
known  generally  as  community-based  or  neigh- 
borhood-oriented policing.  Lee  P.  Brown,  the 
Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  is  one  of 
the  piioneers  of  this  ap>proach.  It  involves  a will- 
ingness by  pioUce  to  discuss  quality-of-life  issues 
with  community  members  and  the  development 
and  m^lementation  of  shared  solutions.  Savings 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  may  be  pxissible  as  a 
result  of  this  new  spriri  t of  cooperation  between  the 
police  arid  the  pxiblic.  Moreover,  a need  to  reduce 
crime  arri  instill  civic  pride  is  mandated  by  a 
variety  of  social  forces,  such  as  piow  economic 
conditions,  service  cuts,  a lack  of  civics  education 
for  a substantial  segment  of  the  pxrpxilation.  in- 
creased lawbrealdng,  aixl  pwlice  stress. 

One  way  to  save  millions  arxi  reduce  crime  is 
by  expanding  the  use  of  civic  pwwer.  Nationwide, 
more  than  240,000  men  and  women  currently 
save  as  members  of  volunteer  reserve  or  auxiliary 
pwlice  units.  Six  states  — Arizona,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  New  Han^hire,  New  Mexico,  and  Ohio 
— maintain  statewide  volunteer  police  organiza- 
tions. 

In  New  York  City,  a feroe  of  more  than  4.000 
unpaid  auxiliary  pwlice  officers  augments  street 
safely  at  minimal  cost  to  the  city.  Auxiliary  offi- 
cers cany  no  firearms,  but  act  as  additional  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  Police  Department.  Their  wallde- 
talkies  are  capable  of  sending  and  receiving  mes- 
sages on  authorized  police  frequences,  and  the 
observation  and  repniting  of  suspiected  or  ongoing 
criminal  activity  isa  prime  objective  oftheir  work. 
Auxiliary  police  perform  almost  any  non-hazard- 
ous  job  that  a regular  uiuformed  officer  would  do. 
The  Police  Department  recruits,  trains,  super- 
vises, directs  and  has  full  respxmsibility  for  the 
auxiliaries.  The  activities  of  the  auxiliary  police 
arc  oontimially  monitored  and  supxrvised  by  sworn 
members  of  the  regular  force. 

A new  recruitment  program  by  the  NYPD 
might  prove  attractive  to  volunteers  intaested  in 
policing  the  subway  turnstiles  and  serving  as 
probation  officers  for  fare  evaders  prerforming 
community-service  sentences.  The  first  probation 
officer  in  the  Uruted  States,  John  Augustus,  was  a 
volunteer.  The  use  of  auxiliary  piolice  as  volunteer 
probation  officers  for  other  appropriate  pxirposes 
could  also  be  established  and  lead  to  huge  savings 
for  the  city. 

Another  important  p»int  in  any  new  recruit- 
ment effort  is  the  fact  that  recently  auxiliary  prolice 
officers  have  been  recognized  as  falling  within  the 
“fellow  officer"  rule.  This  rule  piermits  auxilianes 
to  share  information  about  criminal  conduct  with 
regular  prolicc  officers  in  ordo-  that  arrests  may  be 
carried  out  based  on  probable  cause.  The  theory  of 
the  “fellow  officer"  rule  is:  “A  polcic  officer  is 
entitled  to  aa  on  the  strength  of  a radio  bulletin  or 
a telephone  or  teletype  alert  from  a fellow 

officer.  ..and  to  assume  its  reliability.  "The  “fellow 

officer"  rule  is  the  arresting  police  officer’s  justi- 
fication for  relying  on  transmitted  information 
because  the  officer  or  departn^nt  sending  the 
information  is  presumed  to  be  reliable.  When  the 
rule  is  aprplied,  “an  arresting  officer  is  deemed  to 
act  with  probable  cause  when  making  an  arrest  at 
the  direction  of  arrothcr  law  enforcement  officer 
who  has  the  requisite  probable  cause,"  The  court 
held  that  the  auxiliary  officer  involved  in  this  case 


was  a “fellow  officer"  and  that  therefore  the  infor- 
mation he  transmitted  about  the  identity  of  a 
suspect  was  pier  se  reliable.  Consequently,  the 
arrest  of  the  suspect  was  valid  and  (he  defendant’s 
conviction  for  murder  was  upheld.  (People  v. 
Wilfredo  Rosario,  New  York  Stale  Court  of 
Appeals,  Oct.  24.  1991.) 

Police  depiartments  and  communities  in  two 
regions  of  New  Yoric  State  have  organized  citizen 
police  academies.  Members  of  the  public  are 
informed  about  the  nature  artd  scopie  of  pwlioe 
practices;  the  impwtance  of  individual  libatie*; 
the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  adn  the  role  citizens 
may  play  in  reducing  crime.  The  creation  of  a 
similar  academy  in  New  York  City  could  result  in 
additional  prospects  for  the  auxiliary  police  force 
as  well  as  the  new  and  separate  “Increase-the- 
Peace  Ccwpis"  volunteer  organization. 

The  decline  in  the  economy  need  not  interfere 
with  many  service  functions  of  government  if  the 
public  is  actively  recruited  and  enrolled.  Citizen 
or  neighborhood  pxilice  academies  would  com- 
plemern  community  policing  endeavors  and 
demonstrate  a strong  conunitment  to  crime  reduc- 
tion. The  police  will  be  bener  able  to  inform  the 
public  abewt  their  concerns,  and  likewise  the  public 
will  be  better  able  to  share  their  problems  with 
resjwnsible  officials.  The  recruitment  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  auxiliary  pwlice  will:  reduce 
bigotry;  assist  regular  prolice  with  probable-cause 
procedural  requirements;  help  to  secure  subway 
turnstiles  and  thereby  reduce  fare  evasion;  pro- 
vide extra  crowd-control  coverage  at  public  gath- 
erings; and  reinforce  the  values  and  precepts 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Leslie  H.  Gelb.  a columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times,  recently  made  the  following  observations 
about  his  expienence  while  serving  on  a criminal 
Jury: 

"Never  in  my  life  have  I seen  a groupof  preople 
so  attentive. ...  To  each,  the  accused  was  more 
impiortant  than  any  of  us  and  all  of  us....  Our  jury 
expienence,  lam  told,  was  not  unusual.  Something 
in  our  government  actually  works.  People  can  be 
called  to  public  resp»nsibility." 

Jury  duty  is  an  infrequent  and  compulsory 
obligation  for  most  citizens,  while  auxiliary  pro- 
lice woric  is  an  imprortant  volunteer  civic  activity 
to  which  many  persons  respond  when  called.  It. 
too,  is  something  in  government  that  works. 

(Author's  note:  Regular  and  volunteer  police 
officials  who  coordinate  or  participate  in  auxil- 
iory  police  programs  are  urged  to  contribute 
irformation  about  their  programs  to  the  Center 
for  Reserve  Law  Enforcement,  42  Arrowwood 
Lane.  Monmouth  Junction,  NJ08852-2018.  Tele- 
phone: 908-329-8924.  Fax:  908-329-0479.  The 
ceruer,  a nonprofit  organization,  has  an  advisory 
board  consisting  of  10  highly  regarded  volunteer 
police  commanders  from  the  United  States  and 
England.  The  center  can  respond  to  specific  re- 
quests for  information  about  issues  and  trends 
concerning  auxiliary  or  reserve  police. ) 

{Martin  A.  Greenberg  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Ulster  County 
Community  College  in  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. ) 
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Surveying  the  landscape: 

All  about  terrorism  — in  short  form 


Perspectives  on  Terrorism. 

By  Harold  J.  Vetter  and  Gary  R. 
Perlstein. 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif.:  BrooksCoIe 
Publishing  Co.,  1991. 

268  pp..  $20. 


By  Julie  Wariell 


This  book  is  the  ideal  response  to 
the  request,  “Tell  me  everything  you 
know  about  terrorism  in  300  pages  or 
less.”  The  authors  do  not  provide  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  any  one  aspect  of  ter- 
rorism. Rather,  they  acquaint  the  reader 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  subject. 

This  approach  offers  an  advantage 
to  the  casual  or  student  reada.  The 
reading  goes  quickly,  with  lots  of  ex- 
amples, anecdotes,  and  interesting  ref- 


Beyond  911:  A New  Era  for 
Policing. 

By  Malcolm  Sparrow,  Mark  H. 

Moore  and  David  M.  Kennedy. 
New  York:  Basic  Books  Inc.,  1990. 
269  pp..  $22.95. 

By  Steve  M.  Santi 


It  is  no  secret  that  modem  policing 
is  falling  far  short  of  achieving  its  goal 
of  fighting  and  reducing  crime.  Spar- 
row. Moore  and  Kennedy  offer  inter- 
esting insight  as  to  how  this  treiKi  can 
be  reversed.  They  argue  that  policing 
needs  to  become  more  responsive  to 
the  community  and  more  iruiovadve  in 
its  response  to  problems.  This,  they 
say,  is  essential  if  the  police  are  to  be 
successful  in  handling  the  ever-grow- 
ing. complex  problems  of  modem  soci- 
ety. 

"Beyond  911"  is  well-written  and 
informative.  Several  examples  of  inno- 
vative community-based  and  problem- 
solving techniques  are  discussed  in 
support  of  the  authors'  position  of 
implementation.  These  successful  ex- 
amples set  an  optimistic  tone  for  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  reader  gets  a sense 
that  there  is  still  hope  for  police  depart- 
ments and  communities  in  their  fight 
against  crime. 

A history  of  the  development  of 
policing  and  police  culture  follows.  This 
is  important  because  it  offers  a back- 
grouivi  as  to  the  police  culture  as  it 
affects  the  current  response  to  crime.  It 
also  describes  the  specific  problems 
within  the  police  culture  that  must  be 
overcome  for  the  police  to  become 
responsive  and  innovative  in  the  future. 

The  authors  emphasize  the  work  of 
several  police  chiefs.  They  place  a great 
deal  of  importance  on  the  role  police 
chiefs  will  have  on  the  future  of  polic- 
ing and  set  a promising  tone.  These 
accounts  serve  to  show  the  reader  that 
change  is  possible. 

The  authors  then  offa  their  opin- 
ions of  how  the  police  and  public  should 
change  their  views  of  one  another  and 
how  police  managers  should  change 


erence  material.  The  authors  include 
numerous  charts  and  tables  to  further 
their  explanations  and  conclude  each 
chapter  with  a brief  summary,  a list  of 
key  terms,  and  questions  for  discussion 
and  review.  All  this  makes  the  book 
easy  to  read  while  remainingexcremely 
informative. 

The  authors  begin  by  noting  the 
difficulty  in  defining  “lerrorism."  be- 
cause the  term  is  at  once  moral,  politi- 
cal and  academic.  They  use  typologies 
toclassify  and  explain  a range  of  topics, 
from  the  intricacies  of  terrorist  acts  to 
the  types  of  hostage-takers.  Their  pri- 
mary focus  is  on  politically  motivated 
terrorism,  although  they  note  examples 
of  alternative  causes.  They  discuss  the 
influence  of  violence,  power  and  au- 
thority on  terrorism  and  give  instances 


their  management  styles.  The  emphasis 
here  is  to  allow  front-line  officers  gieaier 
discretion  and  flexibility  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  become  more  responsive  to 
the  communities  they  patrol. 

The  authofs  make  some  valid  points. 
One  is  that  patrol  officers  are,  by  fax, 
the  most  in  touch  with  the  community 
and  should  therefore  have  more  say 
about  how  they  utilize  their  time. 
However,  the  authors  go  on  to  cite  the 
responsibilities  of  responding  to  emer- 
gency calls  and  handling  crime  reports 
as  reasons  why  this  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve.  Arxither  important  point  is  that 
the  community  and  police  must  form  a 
partnershipand  work  together  toward  a 
CO mnx>n goal.  The  police  must  bea  part 
of.  rather  than  apart  from,  the  commu- 
nity. These  issues  are  key  to  the  suc- 
cessful future  of  policing. 

The  authors  do  not  jnesent  a spe- 
cific model  of  how  policing  should  be 
performed.  Their  central  theme  is  that 
changes  must  take  place  within  the 
fundamental  culture  of  policing  in  or- 
der to  provide  an  envirorunent  that  al- 
lows the  police  to  be  adaptive  and  inno- 
vative. Society,  police  managers,  and 
police  officers  must  change  their  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  toward  one  another. 
Only  then  will  the  police,  as  well  as  the 
community,  stop  losing  grouitd  the  war 
against  crime. 

The  book's  suggestions  and  ex- 
amples of  police  suggestions  are  only 
meant  as  guidellrtes  and  food  for 
thought.  The  authors  admit  that  the 
ixesent  police  culture  is  strong  and 
resistant  to  change.  They  certainly  make 
no  false  claims  that  what  they  propose 
will  conte  easily,  if  at  all. 

This  book  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  anyone  with  an  interest  in  law 
enforcement.  It  is  also  recommended 
for  police  executives,  middle  manag- 
ers, supervisors  and  students  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  It  offers  much  to  think  about 
for  our  present  and  our  future. 


(Steve  M.  Sanli  is  a sergeant  with 
the  Southeastern  Oivision  of  the  San 
Diego  Police  Department.) 


of  state  terrorism  within  the  domestic 
political  process  in  certain  countries. 

The  evolution  of  terronsm  is  charted 
from  the  French  Revolution  (with  a few 
earlier  incarnations  thrown  in)  to  the 
present . The  authors  concentrate  on  the 
growth  during  the  19th  century  of  the 
Thugs  of  India,  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, the  Anarchist  movement  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Arab  nabonalism  versus 
Zionism  — all  motivated  by  political, 
economic  and  religious  repression. 
Terrorism  in  the  United  States,  differ- 
ing from  other  parts  of  the  world,  is 
synonymous  with  vigilantism,  popu- 
larly expressed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
Many  other  examples  are  given  to  de- 
scribe various  representative  groups  in 
this  country. 

The  chapter  on  victims  of  terrorism 
allows  readers  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  in  which  no  one  ever  wants  to 
be.  The  authors  also  suggest  possibili- 
ties for  preventing  (or,  nx»e  realisti- 
cally. reducing)  terrorist  victimization. 

The  media  are  portrayed  as  occa- 
sional accomplices  to  a successful  ter- 
rorist act.  The  authors  compare  and 
contrast  the  views  of  several  different 
researchers,  but  all  concur  that  the 
media,  because  of  the  influence  they 
wield,  need  to  be  objective  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a crisis.  The  Fust  Amend- 
ment rights  of  the  media  are  examined, 
and  some  guidelines  are  suggested. 

The  authors  devote  a chapter  solely 


to  women  and  terronsm.  noting  the 
increased  involvement  of  women  in 
such  incidents,  ignorance  due  to  stere- 
otypes and  gender  biases  in  existing 
literature,  and  the  need  to  establish  a 
basis  for  understanding  female  terror- 
ists in  many  countries.  They  contrast 
theu  views  to  those  comirronly  held 
opiruons  (or  myths)  about  female  cnmi- 
nality,  aixl  speculate  as  to  the  future  of 
women's  status  in  the  terrorist  environ- 
ment. 

A considerable  amount  is  written 
about  hostages,  including  a historical 
perspective,  preferred  tactics,  the  1930's 
kidnapping  epidemic,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  cnminal  and  political 
kidnapping.  The  authors  discuss  the 
pros  aiKl  cons  of  alternative  policy  is- 
sues in  hostage  negotiauon  and  the 
several  notable  hostage  situations.  Al- 
ihou^  the  book  was  written  before  the 
release  of  the  American  hostages  from 
Lebanon  late  last  year,  the  reader  can 
still  idenbly  with  their  example. 

The  reader  can  also  readily  relate  to 
the  chapter  on  narco-terrorism,  a mod- 
em term  for  the  recent  upsurge  in  the 
drug-terrorism  affiliation.  The  authors 
point  out  the  significance  of  the  exces- 
sive demand  for  illegal  drugs  (particu- 
larly in  the  United  States)  in  relation  to 
the  difficulty  in  reducing  oreliminatmg 
drug  traffic.  They  believe  that  the  prof- 
its available  from  the  drug  trade  are  too 
enticing  for  terrorist  groups  to  pass  up, 


and  often  serve  as  a means  of  swapping 
arms  for  drugs  or  leniency  in  transpor- 
tation. This,  they  state,  has  also  led  to 
state-sponsored  lerrorism  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

Referring  to  law  and  policy,  the 
authors  instruct  the  reader  in  the  differ- 
ence between  common  crime  and  po- 
litical crime  and  the  implications  on 
terrorism.  Laws  and  policies  may  vary 
greatly  depending  on  the  country  and 
the  circumstance  The  authors  report 
that  the  United  States  has  proposed 
many  legislative  initiatives  but  has  yet 
to  make  a hard-line  nauonal  policy. 
Dealing  with  counterterrorism  is  also 
affected  by  the  lack  of  policy,  and  the 
authors'  conclusions  reflect  their  worry 
and  aggravation  with  how  American 
governments  have  dealt  with  terrorism. 

The  administrative,  non-political 
viewpoints  of  the  authors  reflea  knowl- 
edge of  and  concern  with  the  direction 
of  terrorism  in  relation  to  its  past.  One 
rmnor  problem  with  the  book  is  that  it 
predates  the  major  geograf^c.  eco- 
nomic aixl  political  changes  that  have 
occurred  worldwide  in  the  past  year.  If 
one  is  not  overly  concerned  with  up-to- 
ihe-rmnute  examples,  this  book  serves 
as  a superb  educational  reader  and  a 
sound  resource 


(Julie  Wartell  ir  a graduate  assis- 
laru  in  criminal  justice  administrahon 
at  San  Diego  Slate  University.) 


Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 
include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  TVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  police  departments  has  been  organized 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  format,  focusing  on  current  practices  in  recruitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  (prepaid  orders  only) 

Make  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to:  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies,  Attn:  Christina  Czechowkz,  899  Tenth  Ave„  New  York.  NY  10019. 
Fot*  more  informatloa,  call  (212)  237*8443. 
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Which  squeaking  wheels  get  greased? 

Police  complaints  as  a black  & white  issue 


CoodDued  from  Pagr  3 
disoiminaie  against  minoiities.  We 
don't  know  for  sure,"  said  Demos, 
who  sued  the  Police  Depanment  in 
1989  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  data 
about  civilianc(Mn;riaints.  "What  we're 
sayi^  is  that  racial  bias  is  one  possible 
explanatioo  for  the  data." 

Other  findings  by  Demers  show  that 
age  and  geodo  also  a role  in 
whether  complaints  are  sustained  or 
not.  He  found  that  white  females  under 
age  30  had  33  percent  of  their  com- 
plaints sustained,  wtiile  only  2 percent 
of  comi^aincs  filed  by  young,  minonty 
fonales  we»e  sustained.  Police  were 
one-and-8-half  tunes  more  likely  to 
sustain  conq>laints  filed  by  older  white 
females  than  older  non-\^te  females, 
at  rates  of  21  percent  and  14  percent, 
respectively. 


The  researcher  found  no  major  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  among  complaints 
filed  by  young  white  males  and  their 
minority  counterparts,  but  older  white 
males  were  nearly  twice  as  likely  to 
have  dieir  complaints  sustained  than 
their  non-white  peers.  Demers  also 
found  that  oon-whites  filed  as  many 
complaints  against  police  as  whites, 
even  though  they  make  up  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  city’s  population. 

Demers  also  found  that  Police  Chief 
John  Laux  sustained  more  than  twice  as 
many  citizen  complaints  against  offi- 
cers than  did  his  predecesscff,  Anthony 
Bouza.  Laux  sustained  19  percent  of 
the  complaints;  Bouza,  8 percent. 
Demers  also  found  that  complaints 
lodged  by  police  against  fellow  officers 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  sustained  than 
those  filed  by  citizens  with  rates  of  65 


percent  and  15  percent,  respectively. 

The  study  also  noted  that  nearly 
twice  as  many  complaints,  ot640,  were 
filed  since  Laux  took  office  in  1989 
than  were  filed  during  Bouza 's  last  two 
years  as  police  chief,  when  354  com- 
plaints were  filed. 

Police  officials  deny  any  racial  bias 
in  the  investigation  of  civUian  com- 
plaints made  against  police.  Laux  told 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  that  such 
investigations  have  “always  been  fair 
arvl  unbiased  and. race  and  gender  have 
never  been  a factor."  In  an  appearance 
with  Demers  on  a local  radio  show. 
Laux  termed  the  study  “irresponsible" 
and  its  findings  “false." 

Sgt.  Phillip  Van  Tassel,  Laux’s 
administrative  assistant,  told  LEN  that 
police  officials  were  reviewing  the 
methodology  Demen  used  in  the  study. 


which  was  published  late  last  month  in 
the  weekly  newspaper.  The  Twin  Cities 
Reader.  But  Van  Tassel  pointed  out 
that  in  1990,  8 percent  more  white 
residents  complained  about  police  than 
blacks,  so  “there  is  the  possibility  that 
we  could  sustain  8 percent  more  com- 
plaints." 

Van  Tassel  also  pointed  out  that 
some  residents  who  file  complaints 
against  the  police  do  not  check  parts  of 
the  fonn  indicating  race.  “So  our  ques- 
tion to  him  is:  did  you  just  disregard 
them  or  did  you  follow  up  and  get 
infomation  fiom  the  complainant  as  to 
their  race?  And  if  so.  how  many  of 
those  answered  you?" 

Demos'  findings  “may  be  the  fkss," 
Van  Tassel  said,  “but  that  doesn't  nec- 
essarily show  bias. . . . One  of  the  things 
we  have  determined  here — and  that  is 


a matter  of  statistics  — is  that  black 
males  commit  a disproportionate 
amount  of  crimes  in  this  city.  That 
means  they  are  going  to  more  subject  to 
contact  with  the  police.  Consequently, 
that  expands  that  possible  area  of 
complaints." 

Demers  said  he  became  interested 
in  the  topic  after  a series  of  racially 
charged  incidents  that  occurred  as  he 
studied  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  in  the 
late  1980's.  He  sued  twice  to  get  access 
to  information  in  the  police  complaint 
records,  and  is  still  seeking  access  to 
information  on  allegations  involving 
criminal  misconduct. 

“I  think  the  public  has  a right  to 
know  that  information,  atxl  I think  the 
city,  i.e.,  the  City  Council,  should  look 
at  this  issue  a little  more  closely," 
Demers  told  LEN. 


Crime-lab  funding  debacle  has  ripple  effect 


Cootinued  from  Page  3 

S450,  with  the  difference  going  to  fund 

the  cTime  labs. 

“What  I'm  attempting  to  do  is  take 
(he  burden  from  the  taxpayers  and  put  it 
on  the  drunk  drivers  and  drug  abusers." 
said  Representative  E)avid  J.  Mayer- 
nik.  a sponsor  of  the  bills.  “Police  offi- 
cers in  district  now  have  to  travel  to 
the  State  Polioe  Polity  in  Greensburg 
— a tnpthai  can  take  over  three  hours. 
We  want  to  put  the  police  officers  back 
on  the  street  protecting  and  serving  — 
not  in  transit  to  maintain  the  diain  of 
custody." 

Mayemik  cited  statistics  that  show 
about  60  percent  of  Allegheny  County’s 
convicted  DUI  offenders  pay  their  fines, 
which  could  amount  to  $540,000  for 
the  crime  lab.  He  told  LEN  that  about 
50  percent  of  drug  offenders  pay  their 
fines,  which  could  provide  an  estimated 
$700,000  to  the  fund.  CXhers  convicted 
of  offenses  would  pay,  in  effect,  user's 
fees  — costs  incurred  by  the  lab  to 
analyze  evidence  related  to  their  cases. 
The  Legislature  will  take  up  (he  pro- 
posals in  eaiiy  May,  Mayernik  added. 

WInek  said  he  thinks  the  legislative 


proposals  are  good  ones  and  will  re- 
quire little  work  on  the  part  of  prosecu- 
tors and  lab  technicians.  “All  we  will 
do.  when  we  submit  the  report,  is  sub- 
mit the  bill  with  it.  It  will  get  tagged  on 
to  the  cost  of  prosecution  and  collected 
by  the  cleric  of  courts.  The  public  likes 
both  of  the  bills  because  they  place  the 
costs  on  the  offender." 

The  situation  has  had  a ripple  effect 
not  only  on  police,  but  on  State  Police 
technicians  and  Allegheny  County 
prosecutors.  Evidence  s«it  to  the  State 
Police  lab  at  Greensburg  is  starting  to 
back  up,  according  to  CapL  Wesley  R. 
Waugh,  director  of  the  State  Police 
laboratory  division. 

“It’s  not  overwhelming.  We’ve 
experienced  some  increases  in  case 
backlogs,  particulariy  in  the  areas  of 
drug  investigations  and  sendogy  cases," 
he  told  LEN.  As  of  mid-April,  he  said, 
the  backlog  of  drug  cases  stood  at  370, 
the  “vast  majority"  of  which  originate 
in  Allegheny  County. 

The  Greensburg  facility  employs 
17  technicians  to  analyze  criminal  evi- 
dence, Waugh  added.  "I  think  it's  fairly 
obvious  that  Allegheny  County  may 


not  see  quite  the  level  of  service  or 
response  time  as  they're  used  to  seeing 
having  their  own  lab." 

Some  law  enforcement  officials 
don't  botho'  to  send  the  evidence  to 
Greensburg  because  of  the  backlog. 
“The  police  have  the  attitude  that  it 
doesn’t  malcff  any  difference  whether 
it's  in  their  evidence  room  or  sitting  in 
the  evidence  room  up  in  Greensburg," 
said  Winek.  The  backlog  could  become 
larger  if  Allegheny  County  couru  Older 
Greensburg  lab  technicians  to  testify  in 
cases,  be  added. 

Chris  Conrad,  a deputy  district  at- 
torney Nvith  the  homicide  division  of 
the  Allegheny  County  District  Attor- 
ney's Office,  said  the  delays  in  evi- 
dence processing  are  having  a “slight 
effect,"  mostly  on  drug-related  prose- 
cutions. “At  preliminary  hearings,  we 
have  to  show  what  the  narcotic  is.  The 
judge  would  waive  the  matter  if  con- 
vinced that  a narcotic  was  going  to  be 
found.  Now  they  don't  do  that,"  he  said. 
As  a result,  a few  cases  have  been 
dismissed,  he  said. 

Winek  said  the  situation  the  Al- 
legheny County  Crime  Lab  is  similar  to 
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those  ^ing  other  crime  labs  around 
the  country. 

Citing  a recent  survey  of  100  U.S. 
crime  labs  by  the  Wisconsin  Stale  Po- 
lice, Winek  said;  “All  have  the  same 
complaints;  in  the  war  on  drugs,  all  the 
bucks  go  for  more  judges,  more  prose- 
cutors, more  police  surveillance — and 
not  a nickel  goes  to  the  crime  labs . With 


the  increased  number  of  cases,  we're 
just  chugging  along  with  the  same 
peof^e,  with  no  additional  funling.  With 
all  the  advancements  in  technology  that 
we’ve  been  seeing,  crimefighting  — 
from  a scientific  point  of  view  — is 
costing  rrxjre  money,  but  (here's  really 
been  nothing  from  the  Fedoal  level  to 
fund  crime  labs." 


Hints  of  success  for 
community  poiicing 
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spout  to  the  same  locations  over  and 

over  again. 

“We're  seeing  process,  long  be- 
fore the  Safe  Streets . Safe  City  program 
is  fully  staffed  and  operational  in  1994, 
and  that,  I believe,  is  a good  sign  for 
New  York  City,"  the  Commissioner 
continued.  He  noted  (hat  serious  crime 
in  the  city  is  down  in  seven  of  eight  Part 
I caiegones  — murder  by  4. 1 percent, 
rape  by  15  percent,  robbery  by  1.8 
percent,  assault  by  3 percent,  burglary 
by  6.6  percent,  larceny  by  4.5  percent, 
and  auto  theft  by  4.9  percent.  (Arson 
was  the  only  category  to  show  an  in- 
crease.) 

Those  declines  may  be  modest,  but 
they  may  also  be  significant,  because 
they  were  occurring  at  a time  when 
violent  crime  rates  m most  large  cities 
were  rising.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the 
decline  in  New  York's  rate  is  just  a blip 
that  might  be  reversed  for  1992.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  plenty  of  random  shoot- 
ings and  other  inexplicable  violence  in 
the  city  even  now.  and  neither  Mayor 


Ehnldns  nor  Commissioner  Brown 
minimized  the  problem  in  their  talks  to 
the  directors  of  LEAF  at  their  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  Grade 
Mansion,  the  historic  home  for  New 
York’s  mayors. 

In  pointing  out  the  decrease  in  crime, 
the  Mayor  said:  “Of  course  we're  still 
not  satisfied  with  our  crime  statistics 
because  behind  each  crime  statistics  is 
a face,  a fomily.  and  some  very  painful 
suffering,  so  we  don’t  suggest  for  a 
moment  that  because  the  numbers  are 
down,  therefore  everything  is  all  right. 
It's  not  all  right.  We  want  to  redouble 
our  efforts  so  that  this  becomes  a trend." 

Amen  to  that,  say  1. 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Imw  Enforcemeni  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

1-2.  Use  of  Fore*.  Presenied  by  the  Center 
for  Qnnnnal  Justks.  To  be  hekl  in  Qevdand, 
Ohio.  Fee:  $195. 

1-2.  Expert  WItoessTestiiDODy.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Euminers.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
Fee:  $450  (NACFE  members);  $550  (non- 
members). 

1-2.  Physical  Secunty  Systems  Design. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$375. 

1-3.  Corporate  Loss  lYevention.  Presented 
by  the  National  Cnme  Prevention  Iitstitule. 
To  be  held  in  LouisviUe.  Ky  Fee:  $280. 

1-3.  Instinctive  Firearm  Retenlkm  Sc 
Disarming.  Presented  by  Modem  Wamor 
Defensive  Tactics  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Lindenhurst,  N.Y, 

1-5.  Forensic  Photography  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Dade  County  Medical 
Examiner  Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami, 
Fla.  Fee:  $695 

1-5.  Bask  Drug  EoforcemeoL  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Ql.  Fee: 
$500 

1-5.  Bask  Police  ivfetorcycle  Operation. 


Presemed  by  the  Northwestern  Univosity 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  Dl. 
Fee:  $750 

1-5.  Hcmiklde  Investigatioa  Presented  by 
the  Instmile  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ba.  Fee.  $425 

1-5.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  m Jacksonville.  Ra.  Pee:  $425 

1-5.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
ManageinenL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

1-5.  Investigation  & Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehkk  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Marietta,  Ga. 
Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Advanced  Trafflc  Accident 
Recons&uction  with  Microcomputers. 
Presemed  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Whitha,  Calif.  Fee:  $595 

1-26.  School  of  Police  Supervisloa. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Instituie.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $525  (SLEI  members):  $750  (ntm- 
members). 


For  further 
information: 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbreok.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminaljustke,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Gund  Hall,  1 1075  East 
Blvd.,  aeveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Potke  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department,  Forensic  Imaging  Bureau,  1 
Bob  Hope  Rd..  hEatm.  FL  33136-1 133.  (305) 
545-2469, 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Bureau  of  Oimiiul  Justice 
Programs.  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050.  (904)  487-3712. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn..  Jerry  Bahr.  Research  & 
Training  Specialist,  P.O.  Box  1489, 
TaUahassee.  FL  32303.  (904)  488- 1340. 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University,  West 
CaiTQius,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-I610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax;  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Borida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216,  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.B.,  Gainesvme,  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

Inlemational  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  Attn.' Chaplain  Walton  J.  T\illy, 
206  W.  Main  St..  PO.  Box  554,  Scio.  OH 
43988.  (614)  945-2955 

International  Juvenile  Officers’ 
Assodalion,  c/o  Rudolph  D'Ambrosio, 
Executive  Director,  309  Spring  Hill  Rd., 
Monroe.  Cr  06468.  (203)  452-1509. 
InvestlgatorslVainlng  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.Shdbume,  VT0$482  (802)985-9123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645.  BerryviUe, 
VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department.  Training 
Bureau,  Attn:  Sgt  Liz  Brown,  9601  NW 
58lh  Si,  Miami,  FL  33178.  (305)594-1001. 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Inslllute.  711  N Wellwood  Ave , 


Lindenhurst,  NY  1 1757.  (516)  226-8383. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Attn.;  Curtis  A.  Gamer. 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave.. 
Austin.  TX  78701,  1-800-245-3321 

National  Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child 
Abuse,  1033  N.  Fairfax  Sl„  Suite  200, 
Alexandria.  VA  22314.  (703)  739^1 . Fax; 
(703)  836-3195, 

National  Crime  lYcvention  Institute, 
Shelby  Carrqius,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292  (502)588-6987 
National  Juvenile  Detention  Association, 
o'oEasteni  Kentucky  University,  217  takins 
Building,  Richmnod,  KY  40475-3127.  (606) 
622-1497.  Fax;  (606)  622-6264, 

New  England  Inslltule  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  P.O.  Box 
57350,  Babson  Park,  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (617) 
239-7033. 

NIS  Inc.,  P.O  Box  1932.  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  721 15.  (501)  374*8565.  Fax:  (501)374- 
0843 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  IiEtitute, 
555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  D. 
60204.  1-800-323-4011 
Performaoce  DimeosloDS  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  W1  5315943502.  (414) 
279-3850, 

I^nDsytvania  State  Univerdty,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  (3:onferencc  Center. 
Univenity  Park.  PA  16802-1304.  (814)  863- 
3551.  Pax;  (814)  865-3749. 

PoUce  Labor  Institute,  603  W I3th  St.. 
Suite  251,  Austia  TX  78701.  (512)  495- 
0145 

Quantico  Group  Assodales  Inc.,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)221-0189  Fax:  (703)221-3836 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  I l(X).  (Chicago,  D.  60606. 
(312)876-1600 

David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D.,  North  Hams 
College.  3310Ciindleoak,  Spnng,  TX  77388 
(713)  288-9190 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcemerk  Institute, 
P.O.  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707. 
(214)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program,  P.O.  Box 
3028,  Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299- 
5000,  CXI.  3265. 


2>4.  Arson  Investi^tkML  Presented  by  (he 
Nonhweseem  Univenity  llaffic  Imotuie 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  El.  Fee;  $350. 

2- 4.  Prevention  Progi  aiiis  for  ChUdren  & 
Adolescents.  Presented  by  the  Instmne  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be  held  in 
Arluigton.  Tex.  Fee-  $55. 

3.  Legal  Issues  in  PoUce  Administration. 
Presenied  by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice. 
To  be  held  in  Oeveland,  Ohio.  Fee;  $35. 

3- 4.  Corporate  Aimft  Security.  Besened 
by  Richard  W,  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago.  Pee:  $375. 

3-5.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Green  Acres  City.  Ra.  Fee  $325. 

3-5.  Street  Survival  ’92.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Anaheun.  Calif. 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

3-5.  Advanced  haervtew  A Iraaro^tion. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners  To  be  held  in 
New  York.  Fee-  $550  (NACFE  members), 
$650  (non-members). 

4.  OCAT  (Oieoresin  Capskum  Aansol 
Training)  Instructor  Ccrtifkmko  Course. 
Presenied  by  Performance  Dimensions  Inc. 
To  be  held  in  Lindenhurst,  N.Y.  Fee:  $195. 

5.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  David  L.  Salmon,  PttD.  To  be  held  in 


Houston.  Fee:  $222. 

5.  CASCO  Expandable  PoUce  Baton 
InMnictor  Ccrtfficadoo  Coune.  Preserted 
by  Perfonnance  Oimensioitt  Inc.  To  be  Icld 
in  Luidenhum.  N.Y.  Fee:  $195. 

7- 10.  Spffiattring  In  Child  Sexual  Abuae 
Investigtiions.  The  36(h  Annual  Traiiung 
Conference  of  (he  Intemanonal  Juvenile 
Officers'  Association.  To  be  held  in 
Watertxsy.  Gem  Fee:  $ 1 25  (UOA  member); 
$150  (non- member). 

8.  OCAT  (Olcoretin  Capskum  Aerasol 
Training)  Iietructor  C^emfleation  Coune. 
Presenied  by  Performance  Dirnensions  Inc 
To  be  held  in  Ann  Artwr.  Mich.  Fee:  $195. 

8- 10.  Street  Survival  ’92.  Presented  by 
Calitxe  Press.  To  be  held  in  Eugene,  Ore. 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

8-12.  Automated  Crime  Analysis. 
Presented  by  the  National  Cntne  Prevention 
Insotuie  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky  ^e. 
$365 

^12.  Or^uiizational  Planning  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston.  01.  Fee: 
$400. 

8-12.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Ra  Fee  $425 

8-12.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 


Management.  Presented  by  tte  liatitute  of 
Police  Technology  A ManageriKoi.  To  be 
held  in  Jackaormlle,  Fla  Pee:  $575. 

8-12.  Drug  Unit  Cooaiiandcr  Seminar. 
FYesented  by  the  Instimtc  of  Police 
Techniriogy  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425 

8-19.  Supovlslng  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
EnforcemeM  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Managcmeai.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla  Fee:  $595 

8- 19.  The  Science  of  Rngerpiints. 
Presented  by  the  Ronda  CriminaJ  Justice 
Execuive  Intoue.  To  be  heid  m Tall^^Ke, 
RaFee  $250 

9- II,  Aaact  Forfeiture  Training. 

by  the  Investigators  Training  Insurule  To  be 
held  in  Dallas.  Re  $595 

9-13.  Bask  Training  for  ChUd  Abtae 
Proaecutors.  Presemed  by  the  National 
Center  for  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse  To 
be  held  in  Portland,  Ore 

11-12.  Law  Enforcement  Leadership  & 
Supervision  SklUa  Presemed  by  (^uamico 
Group  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Wocdfarelge, 
VaFce  $280. 

1 1-12.  Advanced  Supervlsimi;  Mamgittg 
Marginal  Employees.  Presenied  by  the 
Center  for  Ounmai  Jusuce  To  be  held  in 
Oeveland.  Ohio.  Fee:  $195. 


Community  policing  requires 
commitment  to  institutional  change 
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and  as  a statement  about  the  self-pro- 
fessed ethics  and  standards  of  that 
occupation. 

Fourth,  the  police  seem  to  have  an 
oveneliaoce  on  (he  crimina]  law  to  solve 
essentially  non-crinunal  matters.  After 
all.  much  of  police  wen-k  is  still  con- 
cemed  mainly  with  managing  people 
and  problems,  not  with  strictly  enforc- 
ing the  criminal  code. 

As  a result  of  the  above  problems  in 
American  policing,  the  police  need  to 
consider  the  following  institutiona] 
changes  if  community  policing  is  to 
become  truly  the  new  way  of  conduct- 
ing business: 

1 They  must  redistribute  power  and 
authority  within  the  police  department 
to  bring  it  closer  to  operational  deci- 
sion-making. 

1 The  police  must  deregulate  the 
internal  apparatus  of  police  agencies 
and  spend  much  more  time  instilling 


and  rewarding  public  service  values 
among  line-level  police  officers. 

1 The  police  must  educate  and  pre- 
pare police  officers  so  that  they  can 
function  better  in  their  social  support 
roles.  This  iiKludes  theresocializadon 
of  existing  police  officers  toward  these 
roles.  In  Sweden,  part  of  the  police 
officers'  training  is  to  spend  some  time 
— about  three  months  — working  in 
other  social  service  agencies.  This  is  an 
interesting  approach  to  trying  to  get  the 
police  to  be  more  aware  of  and  sensi- 
tive to  (he  social  service  needs  of  their 
clients. 

1 The  American  police  must  spend 
time  educating  (heir  many  client  sys- 
tems and  involving  cUents  in  self-po- 
licing through  meaningful  involvement 
in  policy  arx)  decision-making. 

1 The  police,  with  the  help  of  the 
community,  must  continue  the  efforts 
toward  changing  the  corporate  and 
opeiabonai  culture  of  policing,  by  inte- 


grating police  services  into  the  wider 
social  service  delivery  system  of  most 
American  communities. 

In  1964.  a British  soaologist  com- 
mented on  police  and  community  roles 
in  crime  prevention  by  noting: 

“Police  work  in  the  future  is  gomg 
to  depend  more  upon  public  coopera- 
tion than  it  does  at  present.  More  and 
more  of  social  life  takes  place  in 
groups  of  limited  membership  Igw 
and  less  can  be  controlled  by  the  rou- 
tine patrolman. . In  today's  circum- 
stances, new  methods  are  needed  to 
inculcate  social  norms;  there  will  have 
to  be  greater  reliance  on  internal  con- 
trols denying  from  early  socialization 
and  schooling,  and  less  reliance  on 
punishment." 

Those  insightful  words  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  community  poUang  di- 
lemma — the  need  for  greater  public 
and  police  cooperation  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  neighbohood  law  and  order 


Cuts  in  prosecutor's  budget  seen 
as  "surrender"  in  war  on  drugs 
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freeze  means  that  the  office  will  not  be 
able  tocany  out  plans  to  hire  ex -narcot- 
ics officers  as  investigators  nor  will  it 
be  able  to  add  an  investigative  account- 
ant to  track  drug-related  assets. 

Ciurently,  85  assistant  prosecutors 
from  the  offices  of  New  York  City’s 
five  district  attorneys  wwk  for  Silber- 
ing.  who  said  cuts  may  be  require  that 
“SIX  or  eight”  be  shifted  back  to  the 
D.A.’s  offices.  ’TTicre’s  no  way  — 
without  the  help  of  the  other  D.A.'s 
offices — that  we’re  going  (o  be  able  to 
fund  all  of  the  assistants  that  we  have 
now.“  he  said. 

In  1991,  (he  office  processed  6,000 
indictments  and  sent  2.500ofrenders  to 
state  prisons.  That  figure  was  well  be- 
low the  7,200  indictments  prosecuied 
in  1990.  The  decrease.  Silbering  be- 


lieves. is  partially  due  to  a major  de- 
cline in  the  numbers  of  narcotics  offi- 
cers as  the  Pohee  Department  shifts 
more  of  its  manpower  to  patrol  duties. 
The  shift  has  resulted  in  nearly  12,000 
fewer  drug-related  arrests  in  1991 
compared  to  1990.  according  to  police 
statistics. 

NYPD  spokeswoman  Suzanne  Tra- 
zoff  confirmed  that  staffing  levels  in 
the  Narcotics  Division  had  declined  m 
the  past  two  years  Last  year,  the  divi- 
sion lost  2(X)  investigators  and  arrests 
were  down  28  percent.  Arrests  are  down 
because  officers  ate  concentrating  on 
busting  higher-ranking  players  in  (he 
narcotics  trade  as  part  of  a policy  shift 
agreed  to  last  year,  she  noted. 

“We’re  going  for  higher-level  drug 
deals,  which  makes  each  mvestigabon 
take  longer  but  will  have  more  of  an 


impact  on  the  drug-trafficking  trade," 
Trazoff  told  LEN.  “It  does  mean  fewa 
arrests  because  a lot  of  the  arrests  that 
were  made  before.,  consumed  a lot  of 
time  without  having  much  of  an  im- 
pact Each  arrest  process  takes  longer 
so  there  are  fewer  of  them  — but  with 
greater  results." 

As  more  officers  ate  hired  and  as- 
signed to  street  patrols,  the  number  of 
narcotics  officers  should  rise  to  its  for- 
mer level.  Trazoff  added 

But  (hose  assurances  have  frUed  to 
sway  Silbenng  in  his  assessment  of  the 
situatioa  "I’m  wcxned  about  it  because 
I don't  think  the  volume  of  drug  use  has 
gone  done.  I’m  wondering  what  effect 
it's  going  to  have  when  the  summer 
rolls  around,  when  we  know  there's 
going  to  be  more  people  out  thae  and 
more  dealing." 
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